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PINEHURST 


Perfect Resort in the South 
Located in the Highest and Dryest Section of the 


ORTH CAROLINA 











PINE 
REGION of 
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Ina cine which offers a happy medium between the mala: 
of the more Southern States and the rigorous winter 


Four Splendid Hotels, CLUDING 
THE CAROLINA.  fe.2e% 2zpeinted and one ofthe 


these hotels are new, and are equipped with the most modern sanitary plumbing. 


FIFTY MODERN COTTAGES 


Two Splendid Golf Courses 


One of Eighteen Holes (Six Thousand Yards). 
the best in the Suuth. One of Nine Holes (equally good) fur beginuers. Haudsum~, weil 
appointed c.ub house, with two professionals in charge. 






of the North. 






PUBLIC CASINO 





By common consent among players 




















attractiveness to Mr. George Vanderbilt’s 


inchurst. 


PINEHURST is a private estate, about ten miles square, spnling 
second only among the estates in the South ia size an 

* Biltmore.” It has an altitude of about 

1,000 feet above sea level, and is, therefore, free from the cold wintry climate of 

higher points, Among its m.ny natural charms is the large perc: ntuge of bright 

sunny days it enjoys curing the winter months, and its «bsolute freedum from damp, 
enetrating winds. The best quail shooting in America is in the neighborhood cf 

Pi The only village in the country where consumptives ure excluded. 




























Through Pullman _ Service 


JAMES W. TUFTS, Owner, 


2 One night out 
from New York, Boston and Cincinnati g Via 
the Southern Railway or Seaboard Air Line. 
Special Rates during December and January. 


Send for beautiful pamphiets and rates, addiess 













Address 
Resident Manager, 
PINEHURST, 
NORTH CAROLINA 






BOSTON, MASS. 











For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 


travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 














IT WILL SERVE Tas INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in corresp uggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 








OMINION LINE 
ror THE MEDITERRANEAN 





The new twin screw carey 8. COMMONWEALTH, 13,000 
tons, will sail from Boston to Gibraltar, .Na ies, 
Genoa and Alexandria, Egypf, Jan. 4 and Feb. 12, 


902. 

8.8. NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 tons, sails Jan. 25 via 
Algiers. 

For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co _,77-81 State St., Boston. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on | 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 


Splendid steamer “ Lancastrian,”’ Dec. 25 ; “‘ Devonian,” 
Jan. 1; “Cestrian,” Jan. 8; “‘ Winifredian,” Jan. 15; 
“ Philadelphian,”.Jan. 22; “Iberian” (to London), 
Dec. 28. 

F.O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


B E EC H E R’S ‘bender works 
rowed by ® DOOKS 


soston The Pilgrim Press cricaco 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
vom am i) re BOARD OF Lage ah may 704, oot ies 
Secretary. 


, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. “Child, Home 
BosToNn SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, ent dont Geo. Goat uti, 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presiden 
r; B. S. Snow, 
O) 


‘at, 
juests should be made - 
ton end Ler a, Contribu- 

tions from churches and individuals soli 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME estas SoorsTYy 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
by the one tll Home gy ae = 


g 


OIRTY, No. 609 Co () House. Joshi 

Colt, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, cvennarer, 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
oon, Boo 60. onal House. Annual member- 


ship $1.00; life mem $20.00. Mrs. Henry 0. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whem donations and ‘subserip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
ae should be addressed.. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

and Rev. Wash Choate, D. D., Cocsenpens 


fear Meapehanion: te to whom all co’ correspondence on other 
whine relating to the National Society should be sent. 


hours 9 to'5. AD- 
pa members! 1.00; life membership, $e: 00. Con- 

tributions solict Miss Lizzie D. White, 4 
AMERIOAN BOARD oF Conparestogmns FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational , Boston. Frank H. 
r; Gharies ES Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New i. Fourth Ave. 

and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General En 


y 
tion, offers ae services to churehes year pastors or 
pales: onpeites 2 ee ae er States. 
61 , Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre' 
B AMERICAN Mpesigm any ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities La ew York. Missions in the United 
e hina: educational, at the South and ip 
the Wien enone the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 


House; Chicago 
Street may be sent to either of wo above 
Trante Beocna Bin abbard, Treasurer, ¥ Fourth Ave. an@ 
Twenty-Second 8t., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING pour 
—Chureh and ae . Rev. 
D. D., , Treasurer, ‘United 
Charities Building, New Yo York v, George 4 Hood, 
Charities, Builds House, nk Re Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL pare SOCIETY factetoe 


Phy. 7 t HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Reom 
(0. 607 Oe House. Office 


WILKINS, Treasurer. 2, 

House . Boston ; 151 Washington St. Chicago, Il.. 
THE Cone apeerenar. Saninon UNION - Boston 

and vicinity (In ae 

lishment and support wit 

tere = samara 


Flint seen Yor’ Sounvieatn' an . 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited = ee pt A > 4. Ga. -~ 
04 Sears ye or al 
E. B. er, 808 Co ongregational sn 3 
NATIONAL CoUNCIL’s tensen RELIEF FUND 


stimson, D.D., New York; Vice-Chairman, Hon. * Arthur 
H. Wellman, Boston ; Secretary, win H. 
Greenwich, Ct.; Treasurer, — Samuel B. Fo 
Hartfo: ct. Form of Bequest: I bequeath to the 
“Trustees of the "National Council of the Co 
hen Churches of the United States” (a body éorpo- 
te chartered under the laws of the State of Connecti- 

out) (here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose 
of Ministerial Relief, as iy mood in the resolutions of 
the National Council of the Congre; igettoned Churches of 
the United States. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall St., New 
Haven, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Somer SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co! oat eee Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott D. D. D., Presi eg "te. . Boynton, D. Di, 


Secretary an 

The Mission vimnent which is in ¢ of the 
istonary Depa day’ school missionaries, fur- 

nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
tultously, or at reduced 





ture to new and needy schools gra 
cost. The administrative expenses of de ent 
= wholly om hay if appropriations from = Busi- 
ess De contributions fi from chi 
Sunday schools. wa ae go Gy et —— 
, 18 Field 


ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New Engl: and ieporipoendeck , 
this department. 


The Business Department, in charge of the B 
Manager, “Phe: Conpregatonalit ‘end Chr im Press, 
uu 


¢ Pilgrim Series Ot 
foo books for Sunday rhe and home reading, 
ds and Requisites for churches and Sup 
schools, and selis the books of all other ——, 4 
that of the ‘Missi Md ts treasury Is @ “ay te! nic ih ves, 
at of the onary men Ww A. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders f r books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from ome: and all states 
east shoulc be sent to -. Business Manager, J. HB. 
perigee et Oj it Boston, and from the interior and west- 
E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 





“BOSTON LINEN’ 


The paper of all papers for polite 
correspondence. 


New and correct shapes. Delicate tint effects. 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full pageter set course Fay all de serene with addi- 


tional instruct: - RL tament Greek. En- 
trance examina’ mi nae 5, = 9A. M. 
For Catalogue or further orma' ly to 

. A. Beckwith r, Me. 
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its accurate 
> adjustment 
makes the 


~ ELGIN 


WATCH 


most reliable. Factory- 
tested by refrigeration 
: and oven heat, its per- 
= formance is perfect any- 
= where and any time. 












An Elgin Watch alw: ays 
has the word “Elgin” 

engraved on the works, 
Send for free booklet. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Il. 








7-DAY WASHINGTON TouRS, $25.—Itinerary of 
the series of tours Boston to Washington from Jan- 
uary to May, under the personally conducted tour- 
ist system of the Pennsylvania Railroad, may be 
obtained of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 206 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


PHYSICIANS recommend the use of Mellin’s 
Food for feeble infants unable to digest the ordinary 
foods that have starchy elements in their compo- 
sition, and also they advise it as a most useful and 
valuable addition to the diet of perfectly healthy 
children. 


NEW SLEEPING CAR SERVICE TO CHICAGO.— 
Leaving South Station, Boston, at 6 Pp. M., through 
service to Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago via Boston 
and Albany. New York Central and Michigan Cen- 
tral K. R. The best, quickest and safest as well as 
the only direct double track service from New Eng- 
iand to these points. Send for “ West Bound.” A. 
8. Hanson, G. P. A. 


It KEEPS OTHERS OvuT.—The possession of such 
a table as is described in another column of this 
paper today, by the Paine Furniture Company, af- 
fords a good opportunity to practice economy. One 
such table as this will keep out of a house half a 
dozen tables ordinarily needed. A tip table is one 
of the handiest pieces of furniture that is made. It 
is visible or invisible as it is needed or otherwise. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT WHICH CONSTANTLY 
INCREASES IN VALUE.—You can’t give a young, 
ambitious man a better or more acceptable gift than 
the means of self-help. If it is a young man with 
a taste for mechanics, a young man whois making 
his own way in the world, you cannot offer him a 
better gift than a Scholarship in the American 
School of Correspondence at Boston, Mass. Glance 
over the hand-book that will be sent you upon re- 
quest and judge whether it is not a present worth 
the giving. 

INWARD AND OUTWARD.—The inward effects of 
humors are worse than the outward. They weaken all 
the organs, inflame the mucous membrane, cause ca- 
tarrhal troubles, and endanger the whole system. Hood’s 
Sarsa’ lia eradicates all humors and cures all their 
effects. It’s the great alterative and tunic medicine, 


whose merit has been everywhere established. Accept 
no substitute. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Standard Liye te eee Allowance for a in 

Dispen and Hospital. Twenty-second nae ooeus 

cont 17th. Ample. instruction in actua ice. 

J. H. JACKSON, A.M., M.D., Ree’rR. Near City 
Pp Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


Dewing Memorial Building, Revere, Mass. 











The Second Term of the school vear will begin on 
Thursday, Jan, 2, 1902. 

New Papils will be received at that time. Instrac- 
tion is given by the president, Rev. Henry C. Graves, 
D.D., Professors J. P. Bixby, R. D. Sawyer, D. F. 


Lamson, W. *. Merrill, W. J. Macdonald and R. L. 
Perkins. 
Application and Inquiry may be made of the 
President, Dr Graves, office in Dewing Memorial 


Building, or of the Registrai, J. P. #ixby, and also of 
the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. R. C. Habberley, 
167 Treiiont Street. Boston. 


0, FARM, MORTGAGES 


FAl and Minnesota real esta 
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SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalst, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER 8PEOIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





REOKIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the rem ’ 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
_— reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the aimost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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TRUSTEES 


AND MANACERS OF 


FIDUCIARY FUND 


are invited to purchase 


Hudson River Water Power 
ist Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


at 101 and interest. These bonds guarantee 
5 per cent. interest for thirty years and 
appeal to investors pag ig ute secur- 
ity a. d a sure income articulars, 


maps and any infoomasson desired will be 
furnished on application 


E. H. GAY & CO. 


BosTon, 131 Devonshire St. 
NEw YORK, 1 Nassau st, 
PHILADELPHIA, 421 Chestnut St. 
MoONT# EAL, Canada Life Building. 








1 WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


8.K. HUMPHREY, 
40 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR gupetrenecs 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience held yi negotiated 
loans representing over $2,000,000, and not a 
cent lost. I can pe, refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 








WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 








without deductions on safe loans 
to thrifty residents of Salt Lake 
City and valley. Fourteen years of 
success in supplying conservative 
capitalists with high grade first mortgage securities warrants us 
in soliciting correspondence from parties having money to invest 
References 


in real estate securities of unquestioned safety. 
answered. 


given. All oars CURR in cé.. 
Investment ibankerss at 3 Lake "« ity, Uteh 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








Cash in — weenhete $514,815.89 
Real Es ate........ 1,718,265.81 
United states Bonds 2,058, .00 
State and City Bond 683,500.00 
Railroad Bonds...... 856,880.00 
Water and Gas Bond: »700.00 
Railroad Stocks ..... . 6,155,050,.00 
Bank and Trust Co, Stecks...........+-+++ 440,250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Rea] Estate. .......ccccscccccsccccsceses 160,400.00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 249,375.00 
—— uncollected and in hands of 
BBCI oiccicccocccccecccnsccccccccsccosce 608,932.29 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jan. 1901 47,664.54 


uae #13, 637,833.53 
LIABILITIES. . 
Cash Capital. .....ccscccccccccccccccccce $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund....... és 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and m 7 1209.69 
NOC SUrplyas. occ ccccccvcccccscccccegocece 5,207,498.84 

$13,637, 833.53 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $8,297 ,498.84 


JOHN H. WASHBURN. President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SN Vice-Presiden 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Ww H.C CHENEY, Recretapies. 

H.J FERKIS,. BH, A: ORR REA, } ass’t Secretaries. 


New York, January 8, 1901. 








ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 119 Inches to the 

Discounts according to amount contract. 

READING NOTICES, feaded nenpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J.H Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Seven Per Cent. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 

ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 

106 and accrued interest. We can highly rec- 

ommend this stock for safety and satisfactory 

interest returns. We have a number of other 

good investmént stocks. Send for li mt 

Hugh MacRae & Co., Banker: 

Wilmington, North Carolina. 








descriptions.on application. If inter- 
Zo} 3.8. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


«nfered as tecond-lass matl Composition by Thomas Tédd 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S 
Latest and Greatest Romance 


LEST WE FORCET 


It is astery of the times of “* Bloody Mary,” a field not 
yet touched by the romancer, and introduces many bis. 
orical characters, notably the stern prelate who was the 

chief agent uf the persecutions, and abounds in thrilling 
episo ies especially relating to a youth of noble family 
who was persecuted for the faith which he had adoptec 
partially from love of a maiden beautiful, the daughter 
of one of the chief plotters against Rome. 

Cloth, 7 illustrations, $1.25 


HYMNS HISTORICALLY FAMOUS 


By Col. NICHOLAS SMITH 

The purpose of this volume is to inspire a warmer love 
of Church song, and to make the reader better acquainted 
with that classof hymns which are noted for t: e history 
they have made. The special aim has been to take the 
more popular and useful of our familiar compositions 
and give a fuller and more connected story of the lives 
of the authors, the origin of the hymns, with the inci- 
dents of interest and value ‘llustrating their influence, 
than have yet appeared in any annotated hymnal either 
in America or Great Britain. 

*,* Will be useful to the clergy in preparing lectures 
upon Church hymns, and in conducting praise servi-es. 

24 Portraits. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


CHARLES [1. SHELDON’S New Book 


BORN TO SERVE 


Is on the Relation of Servant and Mistress 


A strong, dramatic, os story, by the famous 

author of “In His steps.” It abounds in striking 

situations, and teaches some greatly needed lessons. 
Vellum de Luxe, 50 cents 


AN ELEMENTARY CATECHISM 


By Rev. W. E. BARTON 
48 Pages, Stiff Covers, Single Copy, 5 Cents; 
50 for $2.00; $3.50 per 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


ADVANGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


215 Madison Street, - CHICAGO 





The great qeoeation, before the 
Sunday Schools of to-day is that of 


GRADED 
LESSONS 


The only lessons which are thoroughly 
graded in materials as well as methods, and 
which afford a sufficient basis for a regular] 
reins school, are those of THE 


HE BIBLE 

UDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) SYs- 

TEM, which are published in seven grades 

adapted to classes of way age, from the 

‘oungest to the oldest. They have also a 

Helper anda Manual, affording abundant aid 
for teachers. 

No progressive or wide-awake school can 
afford to select its lessons for next year with- 
out examining these, They are used in many 
of the prominent schools of all the great evan- 
gelical denominationse Specimen copies free. 

Biste Stupy PustisHina Co. 

95 SouTH St., BOSTON, Mass. 


FOR Church Services 
ALL fais, es... 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


BY SANKEY, MOGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. 
367 Hymns with Music on same page 
335,000 Copies already sold. 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago. 











Are you in touch with the Religious 


THOUGHT OF THE DAY’? The BROOKLYN DAILY 
EAGLE of Brooklyn, N. Y., in its MONDAY EDITION, 
carries 14 columns of verbatim reports of leading 
clergymen of New York City and elsewhere, including 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Cardinal Gibbons, Rev. 
Chas. H. Parkhurst, Rev. David James Burrell, Rev. 
Donald Sage Mackay, Rev. John F. Carson, Rev. L. M. 
Clarke, Rev. S. P. Cadman, Rev. H P. Dewey, Rev. 
Kerr Boyce Tupper, Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, Rev. Chas. 
L. Goodell, Rev. A. J. Canfield, Rabbi Taubenhaus, 
Rev. John W. Uhadwick, Rev. A. H Studebaker, Rev. 
8. D. McConnell, Rev. Louis G. Hoeck and many others. 
Price, $1.50 per year. Sample copiessent on application. 





Fi al Tg INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
C LC tte eee COMMUNION SERVICE 
ken esd SO Ee 
SS Ss, 
OM this ervice, Adinee, Peet 
Communion Service Co., Box 332. Lima, O. 

















COPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 





SE HAT sensations are more agreeable than those following 
f) some good, quick exercise, a rub with a rough towel, a 
scrub with Ivory Soap and a dash of cold water? The 
nerves are braced, the muscles are hardened, and the 
man or woman is better able to resist disease and the wearing 
effects of mental strain. 

If the Ivory Soap is not positively essential, it is at least 
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Event and Comment 


Our review on another 
page of the movements 
of the first year of the twentieth cen- 
tury summarizes a history so wonderful 
that it surpasses the records of ancient 
miracles. The impulses of ages approach 
their fruition in it. It contains prophe- 
cies of such power of man over nature 
and through it as to make old-time mira- 
cles seem insignificant in comparison. 
It projects into the life of tomorrow 
single combinations of men and capital 
mightier to control the world than the 
greatest empires of the ancient or middle 
ages. It points to a realignment of na- 
tions which may change the map of the 
globe. It promises to penetrate the se- 
crets of the stars, to which it already 
holds the keys. It presages new systems 
of thought based on new knowledge so 
wonderful that we hesitate to become 
familiar with it. To the Christian the 
most inspiring truth of this time is that 
the Author of all these things which the 
new century is unfolding before us waits 
our asking to reveal himself through them 
more clearly than ever before. Shall we 
not in these last days of the year turn 
back toward it with a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the light it has brought to our 
souls?. Shall we not turn toward the 
coming year with a prayer for more light 
in which to behold the Father of light, in 
confidence that the power of a holy life 
was never so great in the world as it is 
today ? 


The Closing Year 


Fifty years ago Christians 
prayed that God would open 
the door for the entrance of the gespel of 
Christ into heathen nations. There are 
no closed doors now to move to such 
prayer. But the American Board says 
it has never before had so great difficulty 
in finding suitable men for missionaries. 
The Presbyterian Board has lately made 
substantially the same statement. It 
was repeated in the recent Baptist Mis- 
sionary Conference at Rochester, N. Y. 
Bishop Thoburn, at a mass meeting when 
the Methodist General Missionary Com- 
mittee held its annual] session at Pitts- 
burg, said that 100,000 persons in south- 
ern Asia were urgently asking for bap- 
tism, reception into the church and spir- 
itual instruction, but that there are nei- 
ther missionaries nor native preachers to 
send to them. He said, also, ‘‘There is 
no limit to our opportunity in Africa, 
except such as is imposed by lack of 
means to send out heralds of the cross.” 
With such conditions as these testified 
to by all Christian denominations, is 
there not more reason than ever to re- 
vive the Week of Prayer at the begin- 
ning of the coming year, and to concen- 


The Open Door 


trate the petitions of all on the one ob- 
ject, that the church may be roused to 
enter the door which everywhere God 
has set open wide? Was there ever an 
hour when our Lord’s command was 
more imperative than now, “Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest’’? 


si aa In England and Scotland 

ammy “ors3ip it is commonly _ esti- 
pus a? sacra oe mated that daily house- 
hold prayer is maintained in at least half 
the families of professing Christians, and 
when domestic servants are employed 
they share in the service. In this coun- 
try the proportion is much smaller, and 
the consequence is a distinct loss in the 
integrity and the Christian influence of 
the family in the community. Two ef- 
forts are being made by the Christian 
Endeavor Society which deserve hearty 
support. One plan proposes a Home Cir- 
cle of Christian Endeavor, composed of 
families enrolled with a simple pledge to 
maintain family worship in the home. 
The other proposes Civic Clubs and sug- 
gests a constitution and counsels for 
organization. These two things are inti- 
mately related. Patriotism and intelli- 
gent civic loyalty are nowhere more ef- 
fectively nurtured than in the home 
which centers around a family altar. 
The lives and work for which parents 
and children ask the guidance and bless- 
ing of God are certain to be of high value 
to the commonwealth, and those who go 
out from families which daily kneel to- 
gether in consecration to him must be 
good citizens. The more Home Circles 
and Civic Clubs of this sort, the safer 
and more prosperous will be our country. 


ania aes The Universalist 
jaainiieans sdineasions Social Union, at 

its annual meeting 
and banquet last week, listened to a dis- 
cussion of possible new relations between 
Universalists and Unitarians. Rev. S. 
A. Eliot of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation spoke for that denomination, 
expressing the exhilaration of new ex- 
periments in Christian fellowship, and 


“aspiring for friendship between denom- 


inations rather than unity of beliefs or 
administration. Rev. J. Coleman Adams 
of Hartford, speaking for Universalists, 
thought there were five common grounds 
of agreement between the two denomi- 
nations: the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, ths lordship of 
Christ, the power and inspiration of the 
Holy Bible, the wickedness of sin and 
the final harmony of ail souls with God. 


There were still some awful theological 
problems on which Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists disagree, but he thought they 
would more enjoy dwelling on the points 
of agreement. It is evident that the new 
temper for the new times, which was the 
topic advertised, is a temper of friend- 
ship rather than of controversy. It in- 
cludes a new sense of humor in theolog- 
ical discussion. Dr. Eliot said that the 
attempt of the two denominations to 
come into firmer friendship is “‘an ex- 
perience entirely unique in the religious 
world.” ‘“‘We must discover the fun in 
a large and noble adventure.” The con- 
trast between this temper and that in 
which men of differing creeds have often 
met one another is altogether pleasing. 
It reminds us of the contrast in the temper 
of Christ to that of those Jewish con- 
troversialists who wanted to know why 
his disciples did not fast as John’s dis- 
ciples did. His noble reply was that his 
disciples were sons of the bridechamber, 
and therefore could not fast while the 
bridegroom was with them. 


The annual meeting of these 
churches was held last month 
at Maebashi, a city seventy 
miles north of Tokyo, the capital of 
Japan. <A correspondent, Rev. Hilton 
Pedley, sends us a picturesque story of 
the meeting which, with a change of 
names, might have described one of the 
breezy gatherings of Iowa or Colorado. 
The matter of greatest interest was the 
decision to add one new district to the 
field of the Home Missionary Society. 
Eight centers, from Hakodate on the 
north to Kumamoto on the south, are 
worked by the society, but after full dis- 
cussion it was unanimously decided to 
open a new field at Nagasaki. This 
means an additional expense of about 
$2,500, not a small amount to be raised 
by less than forty churches. Reports 
from all the stations gave not one dis- 
couraging note. The chairman, Rev. Mr. 
Miyagawa, preached to a full house on 
Sunday, his subject being the Holy Spirit. 
There was a social hour, a dinner given 
by the local churches to the delegates, 
followed by a feast of fun such as only 
Japanese can prepare. Then there were 
public services at which visitors spoke 
earnestly on gospel themes. One feature 
was peculiar. The delegates and local 
Christians formed a “lantern proces- 
sion” and marched through the principal 
streets, singing, distributing tracts and 
inviting people to the services. Similar 
meetings were held in other towns and a 
large number of inquirers were reported. 
The main theme of the annual gathering 


The Kumiai 
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was that Christian life and not mere the- 
ological speculation was the great need 
of the churches. This meeting is chron- 
icled here to help forward that Christian 
fellowship which is uniting that rising 
Oriental nation in common interests and 
aims with this nation on the other side of 
the globe, which first awakened Japan to 
its new life. 


It is forty-one years since 
rpc i pag the first Europeans visited 

Uganda, a part of what is 
now British East Africa. Its population 
is estimated at about five millions. The 
first Christian convert was baptized there 
eighteen years ago. Three years later 
Bishop Hannington was murdered there 
and forty converts were burned alive. A 
few weeks ago Bishop Tucker of Uganda 
presented to the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society a commentary on the gospel 
of Matthew in the native tongue, the 
work of a native clergyman, the volume 
having been printed and bound by native 
Christian boys trained in the industrial 
school of the Church Missionary Society. 
Last June the corner stone of a cathedral 
was laid at Mengo in the presence of a 
great company, and hundreds of natives 
have been busy completing the structure 
in brick. The greatest chief in the land 
has labored faithfully, carrying on his 
head loads of clay to make bricks for the 
house of God. There are now more than 
30,000 baptized Christians in that coun- 
try. The British commissioner in Uganda 
has recently presented a report to Par- 
liament describing the transformation of 
a great people from the horrors of barba- 
rism under cruel chiefs to a peaceful and 
prosperous nation, and he ascribes the 
most important influence to this end 
to Christian missionaries. Nearly 500 
miles of rails have been laid in this 
country of a railway which eventually 
will reach from Cairo to Capetown. 
Bishop Tucker, in a recent address in 
England, said it is reasonable to hope 
that ere long the gospel would leaven the 
whole of Central Africa. Native evan- 
gelists are laboring effectively and already 
have reached the pigmy tribes that in- 
habit remote recesses of the forests. The 
bishop says that each native when bap- 
tized is made to understand that he is 
responsible for passing the gospel on to 
others. 


This far-away country 

Mieswetlene as; has of late attracted 
r much attention because 

of experiments in government, especially 
in compulsory arbitration between em- 
ployers and employed. It is of interest, 
too, because its history has points of sim- 
ilarity to that of the Hawaiian Islands in 
their relations to the United States. 
Captain Cook first made known both of 
these countries to the civilized world. 
Both were first brought to civilization by 
Christian missionaries. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society first established a mission 
in New Zealand in 1814, eight years be- 
fore the American Board began its work 
in Hawaii. The Maoris, or native New 
Zealanders, according to their traditions, 
may have emigrated from Hawaii. In 
1822 the British Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, followed by Roman Catholics, 
began work in the New Zealand islands, 
which in 1840 became a British colony by 
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treaty with the chiefs. Soon after that 
time almost the whole native population 
were, nominally at least, converted to 
Christianity. Europeans introduced vices 
among them as wellas religion, especially 
by supplying them with strong drink. 
But cannibalism ceased, native ferocity 
was softened, and the results of mission- 
ary teaching became permanent in spite 


- of drawbacks. Asin Hawaii, the native 


population have ever since been steadily 
declining. By the census of 1881 there 
were 498,993 foreigners and their native 
born descendants, mostly British, and 
about 44,000 Maoris. At present these 
have decreased. to less than 40,000, while 
the white population is 750,000. But a 
gradual amalgamation is going on of na- 
tives and Europeans, and they live peace- 
fully together in promoting a common 
civilization. 


REE S ag N cl Rev. Charles H. 
ro nt Episcopa! shop 

of the Philippines erie en -t 
eral Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to serve the church as mis- 
sionary bishop in the Philippines, was 
consecrated to that office last week, in 
the city of Boston, with a splendor of rit- 





ual not often seen in this country, and 
probably never seen in New England be- 
fore. For Bishop Brent belongs to the 
party within the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which makes much of ritual and 
vestments and externals. Albeit he isa 
consecrated Christian of rare gifts as 
preacher and pastor, and a man whose 
departure from Boston will be regretted. 
The only objection to this advance move 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in so 
quickly selecting the Philippines as a 
missionary diocese and in choosing so 
competent an administrator has come 
from those who claim it is infringing on 
Christian comity, that the islands are pre- 
empted by the Roman Church, and that 
for the Protestant Episcopal Church, es- 
pecially, to intrude is a blunder and 
worse, a crime. Neither Bishop Brent 
nor Bishop A. C. Hall, who preached the 
sermon at the consecration ceremony, so 
look upon it. Bishop Hall frankly said: 
‘“‘The Roman Catholic Church has had 
its opportunity in the Philippine Islands 
and has miserably failed.” Bishop Brent 
will find that the Protestants already at 
work in the Philippines have federated, 
and delimited their respective spheres of 
action. It is to be hoped that he will so 
administer the missionary diocese to 
which he has been set apart. that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Phil- 
ippines will not be as exclusive and di- 
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visive a body as it has sometimes been in 
thiscountry. American Protestant Chris- 
tianity in the Philippines should pre- 
sent a solid front. 


The counter reformation 
which stamped out Prot- 
estantism in Bohemia was never able to 
kill the national pride of the people or 
their admiration for John Huss, Jerome 
of Prague and Ziska. They had been 
condemned and burned by the church, 
but they were still the heroes of the 
Czechish national spirit. The New York 
Evening Post quotes from a Prague news- 
paper a recent proof of the power of this 
feeling, shown in the petition of two 
hundred Czechs living in Russia to the 
Holy Synod asking that John Huss should 
be canonized, and adds that the request 
has been received favorably by Procura- 
tor Pobydonostseff, the famous leader 
of the pan Slavic movement and perse- 
cutor of dissenters and literary heretics, 
like Tolstoy. To make a saint of a man 
whom the Roman Church condemned and 
burnt at the stake would be a merry re- 
newal of war with Rome. It would fall 
in perfectly, however, with Russian am- 
bitions by making a possible opening for 
influence among Roman Catholic Slavs, 
who have thus far been inaccessible to 
Russian influence. ‘‘Should the petition 
be granted,” the Prague newspaper says, 
‘a long-cherished wish of the Czech na- , 
tion would be fulfilled, because in all our 
old national songs John Huss, the Czech 
reformer, is called a saint.’”’ Our Ameri- 
can Board mission in Bohemia has al- 
ways found the name of Huss an enter- 
ing wedge of common interest. The sur- 
vival of the evangelical church in Mora- 
via made a nucleus for the Church of the 
United Brethren, still called Moravian. 
In fact, there is an underlying feeling of 
discontent with present conditions and a 
living remembrance of the days of Czech- 
ish glory with which the name and writ- 
ings of Huss are inseparably linked, which 
makes some change of religious, as well 
as political, relation always possible on a 
large scale both in Bohemia and Moravia. 


Saint John Huss 


It is apparent that before 
many weeks there will be 
quite a thorough reconstruction of the 
Cabinet of President Roosevelt. Post- 
master General Smith already has re- 
signed, and his successor, Mr. H. C. Payne 
of Wisconsin, has beennamed. Secretary 
of the Treasury Gage and Secretary of 
the Navy Long have intimated their in- 
tention of resigning as soon as the Presi- 
dent can find men to take their places. 
The two members whose tenure seems 
permanentare Secretary of State Hay and 
Secretary of War Root, the ablest men in 
the Cabinet, whose retention will go far 
to insure that correspondence of policy 
between this administration and the last, 
which the President pledged himself to 
maintain immediately after he took the 
oath of office. It was inevitable that 
changes should come. Private reasons 
tempt Mr. Gage back to Chicago; and 
beside, he and Mr. Roosevelt are not 
akin in temperament and modes of doing 
things. Mr. Long for some time has 
hoped to gain relief from the pressure 
of Washington life; and now that the 
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Schley incident bids fair to close, so far 
as the Navy Department is concerned, 
he feels free to retire. Mr. Smith, while 
to be credited with excellent adminis- 
tration of the Post Office Department and 
many notable reforms therein, is less 
of a civil service reformer than the Presi- 
dent, and has had too much to do with 
Federal appointments of disreputable 
men in the South to make it possible 
for him and the President to work to- 
gether harmoniously. 


desist . General Chaffee, now 

a ce anc head of our military 
the Unworthy Priest + ree in the Philip. 
pines, has put on record in his findings 
on recent court-martial cases his despair 
of dealing on Anglo-Saxon and Christian 
terms with the natives of the islands, who 
simulate friendship for the United States 
and at the same time plot against it. In 
one of the cases tried the culprit was a 
native priest, one De Posoy, who was 
found guilty of being chief agent in 
several murders at Taytay. The priest 
sought judicial favors because of his 
priestly office, and claimed exemption 
from giving testimony respecting others 
because of knowledge gained in the con- 
fessional. General Chaffee, in his sen- 
tence commuting the death sentence of 
the court to life imprisonment, points 
out that the United States is not depen- 
dent for its evidence against the priest or 
his associates on anything he may or may 
not have done as priest ; and adds signifi- 
cantly that “the confessional does not 
lay upon any man, priest, or layman the 
obligation of suppressing knowledge of 
crimes being committed by third parties.” 
He also put himself on record thus: ‘‘ No 
person living in these islands can be per- 
mitted to plead his office, however sacred 
or exalted, as a protection for crimes 
committed.” If the United States offi- 
cials and soldiers in going to the Philip- 
pines had done nothing more than to 
make it plain to Filipino priests and 
laity that this principle set forth by Gen- 
eral Chaffee had come to supplant the 
old réyime of priestly overrule of repre. 
sentatives of the crown of Spain, there 
are not a few Americans who would deem 
the new national venture wholesome. 


hiimanblea dt No citizen of this coun- 

merican Lynching try can read the report 
eee of the debate in the 
Senate of the Italian Parliament last 
week, in which the matter of lynchings 
in the United States was discussed, with- 
out mortification. That our Government 
has to make such admissions as it does 
to Italy and other Powers respecting its 
impotency in dealing with men who lynch 
foreigners resident within our borders is 
lamentable and due, of course, not to any 
lack of purpose on the part of Federal 
officials, but rather to the dual set of pow- 
ers within our national fabric, by which 
the detection and punishment of such 
crimes are left to the several states. And 
if the state officials are derelict, or if 
juries of citizens of the vicinage will not 
prosecute, or convict lynchers, our nation 
is impotent to guard the national good 
name. Money indemnity it can and does 
offer, but adequate judicial treatment it 
cannot procure as the law now stands. 
Some day a Power like Great Britain or 


Germany, able to act with display of force, 
may feel it necessary to make such pro- 
test as will bring Congress to the point 
where it will pass such a bill as Senator 
Hoar has just introduced, giving Federal 
authorities jurisdiction over lynchings, 
and the right to enter states and deal 
with what is a heinous crime and a 
national disgrace. 


Secretary of the Navy Long 
seein endea 228 indorsed the findings 

of the court of inquiry in 
the case of Admiral Schley, and inci- 
dentally has condemned the impropriety 
of Admiral Dewey’s obiter dictwm as to 
who was victor in the battle of Santiago. 
Secretary of War Root has sharply repri- 
manded the lieutenant-general of the 
United States army, Nelson A. Miles, for 
an interview given after the verdict of 
the court of inquiry was pronounced, in 
which he not only showed sympathy for 
Admiral Schley, but reflected on the ad- 
ministration of the Navy Department. 
Mr. E. 8S. Maclay, employed in the Brook- 
lyn navy yard, whose history of the 
United States navy brought on the 
formal trial of the issue between Schley 
and Sampson, has been requested to hand 
in his resignation. Thus one by one pun- 
ishment has been meted out to those 
who in various stages of the controversy 
have been drawn into or rushed into the 
fray. The commendable stern action of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of War 
Root and Secretary of the Navy Long 
will, it is to be hoped, have a wholesome 
effect on both the navy and army. Too 
prone have been our public servants to 
comment on the acts of fellow public 
servants, It was high time that a stop 
was put to it. In not a few cases there 
has been more than the mere disposition 
which every American has to speak his 
mind on every public question—there has 
been a ‘‘ playing to the galleries,” anda 
bidding for votes. Now if the responsi- 
ble congressional committees will quietly 
pigeon-hole the many resolutions on this 
matter which have been introduced, the 
public will be thankful, and the army 
and navy will settle down to legitimate 
activity. 


Germany and Venezuela ap- 
Germany and parently are about to clash 
Venezuela - : 

in a martial way over Ven- 
ezuela’s persistent neglect to make good 
damage suffered by German residents in 
a former revolution. President Castro 
of Venezuela refuses to settle the claim, 
and threatens to declare war against 
Germany if she attempts to settle the 
claim by seizing a Venezuela port and 
collecting custom duties until the claim 
is paid. This course is said to be Ger- 
mauy’s intention, so announced to our De- 
partment of State, where assurances also 
have been given that any landing of 
German soldiers would be but temporary. 
A large German fleet now lies off the 
Venezuelan coast. Obviously, this situa- 
tion, so full of potentialities for misun- 
derstanding, is one which gives concern 
to our government more than any other 
American power, in view of our assertion 
of the Monroe Doctrine. As interpreted 
by President Roosevelt in his first mes- 
sage, our assertion of that doctrine does 
not guarantee any South American state 
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against punishment if it misconducts it- 
self, ‘‘ provided that punishment does not 
take the form of acquisition of territory 
by any non-American power.” Thus in- 
terpreted, we are not likely to interfere 
between Germany and Venezuela, save 
in the event of Germany’s claiming terri- 
tory. But in order that we may be pre- 
pared for possible contingencies, and in 
order to let both of the Powers under- 
stand that we are alert to maintain our 
position, steps already have been taken 
to bring together a formidable array of 
our warships off the Venezuelan coast. 





1901 


The first year of the new century can- 
not be said to have been without its 
factual corroboration of the prophecies 
that were made for the century prior to 
the dawning of the new epoch. Not that 
we would imply that for most world 
dwellers there has been any conscious 
marked difference of thought or act dur- 
ing 1901. But only this—that in so far as 
arbitrarily designated portions of time 
can be differentiated one from another 
by philosophic interpreters of history, 
the world- manifestly has entered on a 
new age. Thus it has been said that if 
the nineteenth century was an age of 
steam the twentieth is to be an age of 
electricity. And what have we seen dur- 
ing the past twelve months? Aérial and 
submarine navigation made practicable, 
signals transmitted across the Atlantic 
Ocean without the use of cables, vast 
new plans for subterranean passenger 
traffic under London and New York be- 
gun, and intimations that apparatus has 
been devised so that persons communi- 
cating with each other, though far apart, 
not only, as now, can hear voices, but see 
faces. And all this by the wizard power 
of electricity. Watts and Stephenson 
are to be succeeded by Santos-Dumont, 
and Cyrus Field by Marconi. 

It has been said that the nineteenth 
century was an age of competition. It 
has been predicted that the twentieth 
century is to be an age of co-operation. 
And what have we seen since January ? 
The Powers of Europe and the United 
States acting jointly in settling the pen- 
alty which an Asiatic Power must needs 
suffer for anti-foreign uprisings, Great 
Britain and her colonies drawing nearer 
together, the states of Australia working 
harmoniously in a federation, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States coming to 
terms as to the construction of a link in 
the world’s commerce, and the states of 
North and South America assembling to 
discuss a Pan-American policy. Last, 
but not least, American capitalists of the 
first rank meeting with the highest offi- 
cials of organized labor, and co operating 
for the creation of a tribunal to be made 
up of representatives of capital, labor 
and the public, to which will be com- 
mitted for adjudication those issues which 
heretofore have been won or lost by the 
use of brute force and cunning. 

It has been said that the nineteenth 
century was a century of sectarianism. 
It has been said that the twentieth cen- 
tury will be an age of churchmanship. 
And what have we seen during the past 
twelve months? In all the sects a vague 
unrest, dissatisfaction with results, ques- 
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tionings as to the adaptation of means to 
end, a disposition to minimize non-essen- 
tials and emphasize the essentials, to 
base polity and creed on grounds that are 
tenable, to enlarge the definition of the 
term “‘church” and to fellowship with 
those who were formerly distrusted, if 
not scorned. 

It has been said that in the nineteenth 
century party organizations and party 
shibboleths were necessary for the 
healthy administration of constitutional 
forms of government, and it has been 
predicted that in the twentieth century 
partisanship will wane and administra- 
tors be chosen who can synthesize, who 
can embody the average purpose, the com- 
mon mind, and the truth, which always 
has many sides. And oneonly has to note 
the unparalleled success of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau ministry in France, the condi- 
tion of the Liberal party in Great Britain 
and the Democratic party in this country, 
to consider seriously whether the time 
has not come when because of general dif- 
fusion of intelligence and morality and 
increasing recognition of the futility of 
considering government as aught else 
than the wise administration of national 
businegs, the day of the doctrinaire, the 
rhetorician and the demagogue in pol- 
itics has entered upon its twilight. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau the aristocrat and M. Mil- 
lerand the socialist have put France 
above their class differences, and behold 
unwonted stability. Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery are at one on the essen- 
tial issue involved in the South African 
controversy, and differ only as to meth- 
ods. Eliminate the race issue in the South 
and the bankers, merchants and planters 
of the South will vote with the same sort 
of men in the North for a policy of ex- 
pansion, moderate protection and honest 
money. As for municipal politics, Seth 
Low of New York, a non-partisan candi- 
date, is the typical man of the century, 
and not Patrick A. Collins, Democrat, of 
Boston. 

Of course the outstanding fact in our 
own national life during the period has 
been the change of Presidents but not of 
policies. With the death of President 
McKinley by the hand of an anarchist, 
the ties that bind the nations of the earth 
together in sympathy were re-enforced, 
and we were taught that our peculiar 
political structure did not shield us from 
the specter that every ruler of an Asiatic 
or European state has faced since envy 
and hatred were human attributes. And 
as a consequence public opinion now will 
support restrictions upon freedom of 
thought and speech which a twelvemonth 
ago would not have been sanctioned. 
Facing a fact we have modified our the- 
ory. 

With the passing on of President Mc- 
Kinley we also came to the end of a type 
of political servants born of the period 


.of the Civil War and trained by study 


of law and through practical experience 
rather than by deliberate choice, when a 
youth, of public lifeas a career. In the 
new President is found a man who con- 
sciously prepared for his present place, 
whose academic career has been supple- 
mented by practical administrative expe- 
rience, whose concept of society is more 
organic and scientific and less artificial and 
dogmatic than his predecessors; whose 
advisers in affairs of state, to an ever in- 
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creasing degree, will be proved experts 
rather than politicians, however estima- 
ble. Hereafter, Cabinet advisers and leg- 
islators, as well as the national execu- 
tives, more and more will be chosen be- 
cause of proved capacity as subordinate 
administrators and as men competent to 
deal practically with large issues, rather 
than because. of service rendered or 
wealth contributed to a party, or because 
of their eloquence and wealth of noble 
sentiments. The day of the mere lawyer 
and the successful military commander 
has gone. The day of the student and 
the business man has come. 

Comparable with the elevation of Mr. 
Roosevelt to a place of direct control 
in national affairs is, on a smaller scale, 
the defeat of Tammany in New York 
city, and the election of Mr. Seth Low 
as mayor, with no pledges to any party 
organization or te any persons. In him- 
self a splendid representative of a type of 
man—the wealthy, cultured type—which 
by its devotion to public affairs in Eng- 
land has done so much to make the 
English titled and university bred classes 
respected and tolerated and the British 
civil service so pure, he comes to the 
task of setting up home rule in the 
national metropolis, free to choose solid 
business men and trained experts for 
the subordinate offices. And he is doing 
it. 

The same end in view has been be- 
fore the eyes of the ablest Secretary 
of War this country has had since the 
Civil War, Mr. Elihu Root, whose recom- 
mendations to Congress have all had 
in mind the injection of new blood, the 
elimination of the unfit and the per- 
nicious, and the putting of the army on 
a basis where merit and efficiency would 
count promptly and surely. 

In short, summing it all up, whether 
it be developments in Washington or 
New York, London or Berlin, the demand 
of the hour with Teutonic peoples is for 
efficiency of action by departments of 
state comparable to the efficiency seen 
in industry and trade ; and of course the 
greater the efficiency in industry in any 
country and the more visible to the elec- 
tors the results of that efficiency the 
easier the task of the reformer of state 
administrative boards. Secretary of War 
Root, for instance, has reformed abuses 
while Mr. Broderick of the English War 
Office has been talking of doing it. 

And this leads naturally to those events 
of the year which have showed clearly 
how jealousy and fear of the United 
States are increasing in Europe because 
of our economic and political successes. 
No European statesman of first rank 
now pretends to discuss the international 
situation without referring to the mat- 
ter, either by way of exhortation to his 
people to awake to the peril, or by sug- 
gestions that commissions be sent to this 
country to study our methods. And it 
becomes clearer each day that not only 
have we unexampled enormous stores of 
raw material, but also a more intelligent 
and expert lot of workmen, thanks to our 
wage-earner’s independence of spirit and 
the ease with which he can acquire an 
education ; and equally clear does it be- 
come that Powers which would compete 
with us must not expect to do so if class 
distinctions and religious prejudices are 
to stand in the way of the unity and 
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flexibility of their systems of popular 
education. 

Clearly recognizing our present advan- 
tage in this respect, our men of affairs 
and men of wealth are giving more gen- 
erously now to educational institutions 
than ever before in the history of our 
nation. The record of private donations 
to educational institutions in gifts of 
over $5,000 during 1900 was not less than 
$31,000,000, and the record of 1901 will 
surpass that. Mr. Carnegie’s recent prof- 
fer of $10,000,000 for an institution in 
Washington, which will crown our na- 
tional system, is indicative of much, and 
prophetic of the place which educated 
men are to have more and more ih our 
national political and commercial life. 
Democracy has at last come to the point 
where it is humble enough to believe in 
the superior knowledge of the few, and 
in their capacity for higher social service. 

Of the world at large it must be said 
to have been a year of peace, generally 
speaking. Ia South Africa the stubborn 
resistance of the Boers continues ; in the 
Philippines our soldiers are compelled to 
fight against natives who reject our right 
to govern; in South America both Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia have been the are- 
nas of civil strife. But the world asa 
whole has been at peace, save for the 
ever abiding race conflicts, and the strife 
of industry and commerce, which grows 
more intense as the output of mechani- 
cal devices of the producing nations ex- 
ceeds the demands of their own consum- 
ers and those of semicivilized lands. But 
even in this latter form of strife the word 
“reciprocity” emerges, and statesmen of 
the United States and Germany, France 
and Russia are coming to see that a “get 
all and give nothing policy” will not, 
cannot, work. It must be give and take 
between ‘themselves, and the creation of 
markets in Asia and Africa through the 
creation of wants among the people, 
rether than by the threat of the shotted 
cannon. 

It has been a year fecund beyond all 
past years in the production of books, 
and yet who dares venture to name one 
from the thousands of presses which will 
live forever as a work of inspiration ? 
Harnack’s What Is Christianity ? is more 
than ordinary, but it is not extraordinary 
or monumental or for the ages. Tolstoi, 
Ibsen, Hauptman, Rostand have not 
given us anything new that is great. 
Meredith has ceased being productive. 
Thomas Hardy has taken to making form- 
less verse with pagan sentiments, and 
Maurice Hewlett is perverting rare gifts 
as a story teller in an attempt to be a 
twentieth century Boccaccio. Of good 
biographies there have been not a few, 
but none that will live along with Bos- 
well’s Johnson or Lockhart’s Scott. Tal- 
ent waxes. Genius hides. 

It has been a year singularly fatal to 
men and women of state, charged with 
heavy responsibilities, who have long 
served their kind. We have lost a presi- 
dent—Mr. McKinley, and an ex-president 
—Mr. Harrison. Great Britain’s Vic- 
torian era is ended, and Edward VII. has 
taken up the reins. Italy’s largest figure 
of late years, Crispi, has ceased from a 
tempestuous life. Germany has lost a 
figure at one time influential, the Empress 
Dowager Friedrich, and two long tried 
statesmen, Prince von Hohenlohe and 
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Johannes von Miquel, while Asiatic 
pools of diplomatic craft will not be 
stirred again by two very remarkable 
men, Li Hung Chang of China and Abdur 
Rahman Khan of Afghanistan. In length 
of public life and depth and range of per- 
sonal influence, of course, the greatest of 
the year’s dead was Queen Victoria, whom 
the world came to appreciate long before 
her death. Americans have no reason to 
be ashamed of their representatives on 
this list. Neither Mr. Harrison nor Mr. 
McKinley were appreciated at their true 
worth while théy lived. But death has 
revealed them. Each had noble ideals of 
personal living and natioral conduct. 
Each was a patriot. Each was a Chris- 
tian. The one suffered in public esteem 
for alleged stubbornness of will. The 
other because of alleged weakness of 
will. And each was misjudged. But 
because of the problems he was called 
upon to solve, and because of the tragic, 
cruel death he suffered, the place of Mr. 
McKinley will be higher than Mr. Har- 
rison’s in the national roll of honor. 

In the world of letters there is no cause 
to mourn a figure of first grade among 
English-speaking peoples. Sir Walter 
Besant comes the nearest to it. Ger- 
many has lost her great art critic, Her- 
man Grimm, and Sweden her voluminous 
author, Wennerberg. Verdi, the great 
Italian composer, who passed on this 
year, was a noble soul as well as a great 
composer, the human element in the 
man, the love of kind, being noticeable. 
Of scientists and popularizers of science 
the roll of Americans is notable. Elisha 
Gray, an inventor of the telephone, Prof. 
H. A. Rowland, the great physicist of 
Johns Hopkins University, Joseph Le 
Conte, the eminent Californian geologist 
and expounder of theistic evolution, and 
John Fiske, pre-eminent among Amer- 
icans as a mediator between science and 
religion, make a notable group. 

Of great missionaries the church at 
large is poorer for the departure of Bishop 
Whipple of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Rev. Dr. Elias Riggs of the 
American Board, and James Chalmers of 
the London Missionary Society, while the 
Church of England has suffered especially 
heavy blows by the premature death of 
Mandell Creighton and the passing on 
of Brooke Foss Westcott and William 
Stubbs, and French Protestantism and 
progressive thought everywhere sadly 
miss Auguste Sabatier. Of rising preach- 
ers in this country the tragic death of 
Rev. M. D. Babcock brought to an un- 
timely, inexplicable end a gifted oracle. 

As a denomination we mourn edu- 
cators like Prof. J. H. Thayer of Har- 
vard, President Fisk of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Principal Bancroft of 
Phillips Andover and John G. Fee of 
Berea College, Elias Riggs, the Oriental 
scholar, E. H. Byington, the interpreter of 
Puritan and Pilgrim beginnings, Charles 
R. Bliss and N. H. Whittlesey, efficient 
administrators, veteran pastors, like E. P. 
Goodwin, E. B. Webb and A. C. Thomp- 
son, and unique characters, like Edward 
Kimball, the debt-raiser, and Joseph 
Cook, the lecturer and apologist. 





The Church Missionary Society, the largest 
foreign missionary organization in England, 
has sent out this year eighty-eight new mis- 
sionaries, an unprecedented number. Twenty 
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are clergymen, seven doctors of medicine, 
seven laymen. Of these new recruits the 
support of forty has not been fully provided 
for as yet. 





Stepping Stones for the Future 


There is an intelligent and prudent 
quest to know and gain the future. De- 
feat is a stepping stone. Every man has 
felt it, but men learn that present defeat 
does not mean ultimate failure. Every 
man was born for success. Defeat is ed- 
ucation, and should not discourage but 
enlighten and stimulate. The resolute 
soul wrests triumph out of failure. Grant 
at Shiloh was driven beyond his camp, 
but he ordered an attack the next morn- 
ing before Buell arrived. Phillips Brooks 
failed as a teacher. \ The manly, stubborn 
Lipton counts on his defeats to give him 
victory. Every courageous trial lifts to 
vantage ground if it doesn’t “lift the 
cup.” The game spirit of Yale cheering 
in bitter disappointment augurs better 
than the possession of the pigskin. The 
business man who loses a fortune knows 
better how to hold a second one. The 
dauntless spirit of aggression, of success 
through defeat, is in the air. ‘‘ Have you 
struck, sir?” came the stern call of the 
British commander when the ships were 
locked in bloody battle, and the answer 
of John Paul Jones rang out steady and 
clear, ‘Sir, I have not yet begun to 
fight.’ Difficulties cast the hero. Even 
a dark sorrow may reveal a deeper insight 
and open a clearer foresight and warm 
our sympathies for usefulness and help- 
fulness in a despairing world. 

The future is more certain than is com- 
monly understood. Sailing from the Vine- 
yard for Nantucket last summer, the 
steamer ran into a fog, but continued at 
good speed, blowing the whistle every 
two minutes. Running for an hour, the 
buoy was found with surprising accu- 
racy; turning and steaming for half an 
hour, the bell buoy off Tuckernuck shoal 
appeared at exactly the right distance. 
It was clever work. To steer by compass 
were easy, but to calculate the velocity 
of the wind and rush of the tides—that 
was the ability of a master. The captain 
always steered by compass in fair weather, 
and long experience had given certainty 
in allowing for sea and wind. This was 
his success in thick weather. Men are 
eager to know what is coming. Expe- 
rience in righteousness is teacher and 
prophet. President McKinley had known 
and proved certain principles of thought, 
of speech, of life. When the country was 
forced into the clouds of war, he held the 
Ship of State true to her course through 
the treachery of undercurrents, the cross 
tides of opposing opinions, the shifting 
talk of selfish politicians. He knew his 
compass. Principle is prophecy. The 
measure of good we have been enabled 
to do helps us on. Religion is rudder 
and star. 

Faith is the great stepping stone. Hu- 
man experience is incomplete. The de- 
feat by sin is overwhelming. Death has 
snuffed out lights of promise. Faith will 
overcome all that is in the world. It 
lifts the load of care, it assurés us of 
forgiveness, it is the incentive to hard 
work, it is conclusively the gospel of an 
ideal. David found it in God. Paul 
found it in Christ. Abiding with him, 
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we rise to immortality. What weaim to 
be we shall become. By faith at last we 
step into heaven. 





In Brief 


Chautauquans will be glad to learn that 
Bishop John H. Vincent, now in Switzer- 
land in charge of the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Europe, expects to spend 
August in his old work at Chautauqua, with 
which he is still officially connected. 





It seems to be a question between Sunday 
cabs and Sunday trams in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. The cabs are all in useand many men 
ead horses are overworked on that day, but 
there is strong opposition by Christians who 
use the cabs to the running of tram cars on 
Sunday. 





The minutes of the National Council will 
soon be distributed. Every Congregational 
minister is entitled to a copy. Those who 
have changed their address during the year 
should send at once new post office addresses 
to Secretary Asher Anderson, Room 405, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. 





Do you receive letters with circulars offer- 
ing you large profits in return for investments 
in oil and mining and other stecks whose 
shares will soon be advanced and are certain 
to pay immense dividends? Then you can be 
sure that your name is on the “sucker lists ” 
bought and sold by promoters and syndicates. 

Our recent article on Old and New Versions 
of the Bible has brought to us a number of 
suggestive incidents. Hereisone. A woman 
announced to a bookseller in a Western town 
that she wanted to buy a Bible. “Do you 
wish the Revised Version, madam?” asked 
the clerk. ‘‘ No, indeed,” was the indignant 
response, “I want God’s book.” 





City Missionary and Chaplain Waldron has 
been as generous a host as he is energetic as 
president of the Boston Congregational Club. 
The group of city missionaries at one of the 
tables on Forefathers’ night was one of sev- 
eral companies of appreciative guests during 
the year who, it is safe to infer, were recipi- 
ents of the president’s thoughtful kindness. 





The class orator of the Senior Class at Har- 
vard University is a Negro, Rosco Conkling 
Bruce. He has won his office on his merits, 
and is not debarred from it because of his 
color. His mother is a teacher at Tuskegee, 
where he expects to teach after his gradua- 
tion. He will make another factor in the 
solution of the race problem, which is educa- 
tion. 





The Examiner, the Baptist newspaper of 
New York, has passed into a new ownership, 
but the only change its readers will notice 
will be that larger financial resources will 
enable the experienced and efficient editor, 
Dr. T. O. Conant, and his assistants to fur- 
nish for them a more generous literary minis- 
try in a more attractive dress, which has 
already appeared. 





A writer in the London Christian World 
says that the institutional church has been 
the salvation of many of the down-town 
churches in Boston and other American cit- 
ies. He names only one of these churches 
in Boston, Berkeley Temple, which “has two 
assistant pastors and ten other paid helpers, 
and there are 425 members of the congrega- 
tion chiefly engaged in Christian work.” The 
article seems to have been written some time 


ago. 





With Signor Marconi predicting that by 
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eral, Mr. Payne, pledging that he will labor 
for one cent postage, it lovks as if informa- 
tien ere long would be even cheaper than it 
is now. .-Conceive for a moment what the 
cheapened rates of transmission of news 
from continent to continent will mean to the 
great newspapers of the world! 





In choosing Rev. Dr. Dan F. Bradley of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to be president of 
Iowa College, the trustees have selected a 
vigorous, progressive, competent man whose 
type of manhood and Christianity will be 
attractive to the student body. No address 
by the younger men of the denomination 
at the recent National Council in Portland 
was better conceived or more favorably re- 
ceived than Dr. Bradley’s paper. Iowa Col- 
lege has waited long and suffered some re- 
pulses, but she at last has “arrived.” 





The Home Missionary for October con- 
tained an interesting account of the zinc and 
lead mines of Missouri and the men who 
work in them. It was written by Rev. Paul 
W. Brown, the pastor of the church in Joplin, 
and it closed with an account of his labors 
which on its face bore evidence both of good 
work accomplished and of better work to 
come where it is greatly needed. Soon after 
theaccount was written, the new stone church, 
just completed without debt, was practically 
destroyed by the caving in of an old mine 
underneath it. Any one who knows the 
story of that church, and knows its minister, 
we are confident will say that 1 church which 
has done what that one has, with a minis- 
ter like Mr. Brown, deserves from its sister 
churches all the help it is willing to ask in 
this crisis. 





The London Daily Express, in a vigorous, 
not to say virulent, editorial, has been attack- 
ing what it calls a Chicago version of the New 
Testament. This translation illustrates the 
American ‘‘zeal to sacrifice reverence, sense 
of dignity and everything else to the desire to 
be ahead of Europe.” ‘*Childishness,” “ of- 
fensiveness,” “ blatant modernity ” are among 
the other charges brought against the new 
version, concerning which the London jour- 
nalist says, in his final sentence, that “it is 
comforting to reflect that British unprogress- 
iveness has its compensations after all, and 
that an outrage of this type could not possibly 
have had a British origin.” It happens, 
strangely enough that this impossibility is 
the actual fact, ior the Twentieth Century 
New Testa nent, which has so raised the ire 
of the Express critie and was described in 
our recent issue, is the work of a group 
of twenty English scholars. It is published 
in Chicago, however, as well as in London, 
and it was doubtless a copy of the American 
edition that fell into the hands of the reviewer 
and stimulated his patriotic emotions. He 
might, perhaps, have treated it differently if 
he had known that it had won the approval 
of several leading English papers and promi- 
nent clergymen, and that it is extensively 
read by English people. 





In and Around Boston 


Berkeley Temple’s Night School 

Evening classes have opened in current 
events, china painting, elocution, singing, 
stenography, bookkeeping, social science, par- 
liamentary law, cooking, physical culture, 
etc. A nominal fee secures training in these 
branches from such experts as the Misses 
Frances J. Dyer, Vora Burpee and Anna Bar- 
rows, Henry T. Richardson, Esq., Mr. George 
H. Remele and Rev. H. W. Stebbins. 


Dr. Clark Resigns from Central Church 

Rey. E. L, Clark, D. D., after more than 
seven years of service as pastor of Central 
Church, tendered to its officers his resig- 
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nation, which was accepted at a meeting of 
the church Dec. 18. Dr. Clark has made 
the interior of the edifice of this church one 
of the most, perhaps the most, beautiful for 
purposes of worship in the city. Under his 
direction, and with money given at his re- 
quest, memorial windows and other symbol- 
ism and ornamentation have been appro- 
priately furnished, which have attracted 
many visitors and left with them impressions 
of delight and reverence. But this loving 
service which he has rendered is only inci- 
dental as compared with the faithful ministry 
by which he has builded together the living 
stones of the temple which has grown up 
under his care. Beloved and honored by all 
his associates in the ministry, and by many 
others with whom he has been associated 
in various forms of educational, patriotic and 
philanthropic work, he will be greatly missed 
when he withdraws from this field, which 
we infer will be at the end of the next church 
year, no date having been named in his 
letter of resignation. It is understood that 
dissatisfaction was expressed by some mem- 
bers because the financial receipts for the 
past year have been less than the expenses, 
and on learning of it Dr. Clark promptly re- 
signed. 





The Editor’s Sanctum 


28. In the volume, Reconstruction in The- 
ology, page 129, this sentence occurs: 
** Probably no modern New Testament 
scholar believes that Paul wrote He- 
brews.” Will you give the reasons for 
such a statement ? 

The main reasons are the fact that the 
early manuscripts of the epistles do not 
contain the name of Paul in the title, the 
contrast in style, the diversity in the use 
of theological terms and the differences 
in thought between this epistle and the 
letters of Paul. For extended statement 
of the reasons see any modern Bible dic- 
tionary, especially Hastings, vol. 2, page 
835-337; also Milligan’s Theology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, chapters one and 
two. 

29. Please state what the Halfway Cove- 
nant was, and its history. 

The early New England churches con- 
sisted of persons who had experienced 
the new birth. Their children were bap- 
tized, and therefore claimed membership 
in the church. But some of these chil- 
dren, as they came to maturity, could not 
give satisfactory testimony that they had 
been regenerated by the Holy Spirit, al- 
though they believed the Bible, lived 
according to the teaching of the Chris- 
tian religion and wished to train their 
children in Christian ways. Some of 
these persons were influential in the com- 
munity, but could not have their children 
baptized or have any voice in church af- 
fairs, and in the Bay Colony could not 
vote unless they were church members. 
These believers, who could not relate a 
religious experience satisfactory to the 
church, were permitted to ‘‘own the cov- 
enant,” and offer their children in bap- 
tism, but were not admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper. This was called the ‘halfway 
covenant,” and the discussion of it dis- 
turbed the New England churches for 
more than acentury. For full historical 
account see Dunning’s Congregationalists 
in America, chap. 1X. 

30. What is the dignified course for a Con- 
gregational church to pursue when one 
of its members wishes to withdraw from 
it to unite with an Episcopal church, a 
letter being deemed needless by the Epis- 
copal Church ? 
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The church should grant the request of 
the member for dismissal for the purpose 
of uniting with the Episcopal Church, 
and should properly give him also a cer- 
tificate showing that he is a member of 
good: standing. On receiving informa- 
tion, either from him or the rector of the 
church receiving bim, that he has become 
a member of the Episcopal Church, the 
church of which he has been a member 
should erase his name from its roll. 

81. How are those whose lives are hemmed 
in by routine, and whose minds are 
crowded by material things, to keep or 
to secure the ‘‘open vision without 
which the people perish ?” 

Decide which is the most important 
thing, and put that first at whatever 
cost. Take Jesus Christ as your teacher. 
Reflect on Matt. 13: 44-46. Set apart a 
fixed time every day for undisturbed, un- 
hurried communion with God. Your life 
has two parts, the eternal and the tran- 
sient. Which will you put first? Answer 
to yourself the question frankly. Your 
Teacher asks, ‘‘Is not the life more than 
food, and the body than the raiment?” 
Read for your first meditation Matt. 6: 
19-34, and you may find in it the complete 
answer to your question. . 
82. Will you state how a child of God can 

differentiate between spiritual impul>es 
which come to him from “the living 
Christ” and from the Holy Spirit. 

I can’t doit. The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is helpful to a child of God in so far 
as it aids him to apprehend his Father 
and come into more intimate relations 
with him. I think of God in history as 
the Creator and Sustainer, as manifest- 
ing through the Christ his relations with 
humanity and sympathy with men, and 
as giving them spiritual life, guiding 
them to know him and moving them to 
obey him through the Holy Spirit. But 
I respond to my spiritual impulses as a 
child to the call and counsel of the Fa; 
ther, without trying to trace them to 
metaphysical distinctions of his being as 
their source. 

33. On a Sunday last summer a party from 
one of the boarding houses in the moun- 
tain resort where I am staying drove 
to the lake and took a “launch”? which 
they had hired for the day for a sail. 
Now was this a violation of the Sab- 
bath? What should my attitude be 
toward these people—intellectural, cul- 
tured people? Jf I should speak as I 
felt, they would call me a ‘“* bigot,” an 
ignorant woman. We had a small 
church attendance that Sunday—and 
only one E. member to answer 
present to roll-call at the consecration 
meeting. The rest were visiting, rid- 
ing, walking. It seems to me, so-called 
Christian Liberty is meaning license 
for the throwing away of every Chris- 
tian habit and rule of life. 

Study your New Testament to find 
what is its teaching concerning the 
Christian Sabbath. Many Christians 
have never done this, who yet have 
very positive opinions about how the 
day should be observed. Then decide 
for yourself what is the importance to 
your life of keeping holy the Lord’s Day. 
Live up to your convictions. If you are 
called a bigot, console yourself with 
Matt. 5: 11-12. A quiet example of one 
who has based his attitude toward the 
Sabbath on reasons that he clearly under- 
stands has great infiuence. If you are 
asked to state your reasons, do it with 
kindness but without apology. 

A. E. DUNNING. 
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The American Board’s Deputation to India Returns 


An Interview with Sec. James L.5 Barton, a Member of 


Dr. Barton is taking a photograph of a wedding party leaving a church 


Every one about the Congregational 
House, Boston, was glad last week to 
welcome home again Dr. J. L. Barton, 
who with Mrs. Barton and Dr. J. R. Loba 
returned from India via Naples, leaving 
that port on the steamship Hohenzol- 
lern and arriving in New York in good 
health Dec. 18. The other member of 
the deputation, Mr. W. F. Whittemore, 
remains in India for a time, and will re- 
turn some months hence via China, Japan 
and the Philippines. From the few hours 
of his first day’s visit to his office Dr. 
Barton took time to answer some ques- 
tions of greatest interest, and his replies 
are here summarized. 

What did the deputation doin India? 

From June 3, when we landed at Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, until Oct. 31 we were con- 
stantly busy, looking into the mission 
work and the life of the people. After 
leaving Colombo we traveled over 6,000 
miles, of which 1,500 were in ox carts and 
horse conveyances of various kinds. At 
times we slept in the ox carts while on 
the journey by night and worked all the 
day. We studied the institutions and 
methods of some twenty boards and or- 
ganizations, holding conferences with 
missionaries and visiting their schools, 
hospitals and churches. We addressed a 
large number of assemblies and inspected 
government universities and schools. 

How were you received by the natives ? 

The greatest cordiality was shown to 
us by the native Christians, the wel- 
come extended to us being sometimes al- 
most overwhelming. Hindus everywhere 
treated us with courtesy, tendering us 
receptions and holding public meetings, 
at which we were invited to speak on 
Christianity. 





What feature of the mis- 
sion work most impressed 
you? 

The one which com- 
mands greatest attention 
at this time is the indus- 
trial work. Converts to 
Christianity, which now 
include three generations, 
have been mainly from 
the lower castes. They are 
usually without trades, and 
unskilled labor earns 
barely enough to support 
life. The problem is, how 
to make these people self- 
supporting, self-respecting, 
progressive citizens. In 
many respects it is like 
that of the Negro in our 
Southern States. Those 
who have graduated from 
the schools have felt above 
manual labor. These 
young men want to live 
like gentlemen. They are 
eager to get a government 
job even at very low 
wages, but they dislike to 
work. Christian leaders, 
government officers and 
Hindus agree that this con- 
dition must be changed. 

What is the American 
Board doing to meet this condition ? 

The Board has done much, but it must 
do much more. Its policy is plainly un- 
derstood—that he who will not work shall 
not eat missionary bread. Encouraging 
progress is being made in industrial edu- 
cation, and in enlarging the opportuni- 
ties for native Christians to earn their 
living. New industries are being created 
and new markets opened for the disposal of 
products. Messrs, Churchill and Knight, 
who went to India last year under the 
auspices of the Board, are doing most 
valuable service in this direction. They 
go through the cities to study the mar- 
kets to see what things are sold. They 
discovered that tree cotton, which grows 
wild on government land, is a marketa- 


the Deputation 


ble product. The permission of the gov- 
ernment has been secured to gather it, 
and many natives are expected to earn a 
living by bringing it into the market. 
The Missions Industrial Aid Society of 
London, a commercial organization on a 
Christian basis, is of great service. The 
American Board furnishes the persons 
employed and the society disposes of their 
products. Rug-making has become a 
profitable business. Hand-embroidered 
handkerchiefs are in demand in England. 
The Aid Society proposes to-furnish the 
base and pattern, which are distributed 
to the girls in the schools, and agrees to 
take a certain number—say 10,000 dozen 
a month. The girls take the work to 
their homes, and thus a home industry 
for women is developed. Mr. Knight, a 
graduate of the Amherst Agricultural 
College, hopes to be able to introduce 
improved methods of agriculture, which 
will help to make famine less common. 
The time is ripe now and the need is 
urgent to press the industrial features of 
our missionary work. 

Are the distinctively religious features 
of the missions neglected because of this 
interest in industrial work ? 

By no means. They are strengthened 
by it. The gospel is taught and preached 
more effectively than before, as ambitions 
are aroused, as the physical and men- 
tal faculties are developed, and self-re- 
spect is promoted by labor, which brings 
self-support and increase of usefulness of 
the people. 

What is the medical work accom- 
plishing ? 

It is extending everywhere the knowl- 
edge of Christian missions. It is not 
like that in China, where it has been an 
essential feature in gaining admission to 
localities, but it is a phase which the 
people can understand. This fact grew 
on us in our conferences with Hindus. 
They value the hospitals. They appre- 
ciate deeply the ministries of medical 
missionaries. Forexample, they all know 
Dr. Julia Bissell. Often the remark was 
made by one to another, “ We all love 
Dr. Bissell.’”’ They know, too, that these 





Dr. Barton at Manamadura 
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physicians would not be there merely to 
minister to their bodies, but that they 
have come to India with power to heal, 
as Christ came to Palestine, for the one 
purpose of bringing the message of new 
life to their souls while healing their 
bodies. 

How does the British government re- 
gard our missions ? z 

It is in hearty sympathy with us, and 
gives us active support. The British 
government is trying, as we are, to give 
the. people of India a better life. Officials 
often said to us, ‘‘ Your missionaries are 
doing our work.” The American Board 
has a great advantage in India in not 
being affiliated with the government and 
in belonging to another nation. The 
people see that our aim is purely unsel- 
fish and not complicated in any way with 
the political administration. But British 
officials are ready to co-operate with us, 
and they stand by our missions. The 
government has granted land for farming 
purposes and sites for our buildings, and 
has shown its appreciation of our work 
in many ways. 

What is the chief obstacle to missionary 
progress ? 

Thecastesystem. Hindus of the higher 
caste are friendly toward Christianity. 
They say that Christianity is the hope of 
India. Many of them advise people of 
lower castes to become Christians. But 
they say it is not possible for themselves 
to do so. The Prarthena Somaj at Ah- 
mednagar, “‘ the praying assembly,” gave 
us a reception in their hall. .They stand 
for the abolition of caste, but they them- 
selves do nothing by their own habits to 
break it down. They stand also for the 
abolition of child marriages and for the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. We assured the 
Hindus in the public meetings and in 
private that the fundamental principle 
of Christianity is the brotherhood of all 
classes in Christ; that to the Christian 
the Rajah and the Pariah are alike breth- 
ren. Yet if the immediate abolition of 
caste were possible it would be disastrous. 
It is wrought into the social life through 
many generations, and its barriers can 
melt away only as generations to come 
slowly enter into an appreciation of the 
New Testament teaching that all are one 
in Christ Jesus. 

What is the condition of the American 
Board in India as compared with other 
missions ? 

The policy of government adhered to 
by our Board is unsurpassed. We give 
to our missionaries a large measure of 
liberty in administration and hold them 
responsible for the results. This liberty 
is greatly appreciated by all and is fully 
justified by the work accomplished. 

What is the Y. M. C. A. doing in India? 

It is doing a fine work, especially in 
Madras. It is more effective in service 
to the natives than to foreign young men. 
It is maintaining an excellent Christian 
home for young men in the city. 

What evidence did you see of the influ- 
ence of the Christian Endeavor Society ?. 

It is training up Christian workers in 
many places. In one village, for exam- 
ple, we were told in the church meeting 
that twenty-one young men were present 
who were members of the Christian En- 
deavomSociety. When they were called 
for, twenty-one stalwart yourg fellows 
stood up in the audience. They give up 
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every Sunday to visiting neighboring 
communities, preaching and teaching the 
gospel. At the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in Madura when we were t’ ere 
the church building was crowded. Rev. 
F. S. Hatch is doing most efficient service 
in this line. 

What is the outlook for missions in 
India ? 

The doors are open to Christianity ev- 
erywhere. The feeling toward it is gen- 
erally friendly. Hindus are giving money 
toward hospitals and are beginning to 
give toward other departments of Chris- 
tian work. The vision of a self-support- 
ing church in India is beginhing to appear, 
and will become a reality in due time. 
The period of experiment is passed, the 
foundations are well laid, and we may 
confidently expect progress at an increas- 
ingly rapid rate in the future, though it 
probably will be generations before Chris- 
tianity becomes dominant in India. 

Dr. Barton expressed most heartily his 
sense of the devotion of his colleagues 
and their co-operation in the work, He 
paid a high tribute to Dr. Loba. He 
spoke with as warm appreciation of the 
service rendered by the lay member of 
the deputation, our former associate, the 
publisher of The Congregationalist, Mr. 
Whittemore. He was tireless in his in- 
vestigation of the work, always courteous 
and effective in intercourse with repre- 
sentative Hindus as well as government 
officials and missionaries, wise in counsel 
and eloquent as a public speaker. He 
often addressed the students and gather- 
ings of natives, and preached in the 
churches, A. E. D. 





Forefathers’ Day in Boston 


The Boston Congregational Club’s Decem- 
ber meeting was made doubly attractive by 
the presence of elect women, and it had for its 
purpose paying due reverence to Pilgrim and 
Puritan Forefathers and Foremothers. Flags 
and bunting made Tremont Temple resplen- 
dent. Excellent orchestral music and vocal 
music by the Apollo Quartet gave zest to the 
hour. As guests of honor the club had Rev. 
Dr. F. A. Noble, formerly of Chicago, Rev. 
J. G. Merrill of Fisk University, and Rev. 
John H. Morley of Fargo College, North Da- 
kota, with their wives. Pres. D. W. Waldron, 
D. D., presided and reported a year of excep- 
tional growth in membership. His speech, 
appropriate to the hour, was one raising ques- 
tions concerning the undervaluation by this 
generation of principles of life and forms of 
conduct which the Pilgrims and Puritans 
may have over-emphasized and over-valued. 
The speaker of the evening, Rev. Francis L. 
Patton, D. D., president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, had announced as his theme The Place 
of Conscience in the National Life. The anre- 
lieved pessimism of the speech prevented it 
from being altogether enjoyable. As he sur- 
veys the philosophical output today he finds 
it wanting in defining a proper foundation of 
authority for morality. Luxury has become 
so common that it is the discoverer of a new 
avenue for pleasure who is hailed with de- 
light. Menof letters produce no great poetry. 
There are no high topping men in public life. 
The church has a recrudescence of Romanism 
on its right wing and baptized agnosticism on 
its left wing, and evangelical Christianity 
pushes slowly along in between. The great 
nations of the world, leaders in civilization, 
are studying how to make war instead of 
peace. Society is more polite than it was for- 
merly, but it is a question whether, in the 
moralization of feelfng and perfecting of out- 
ward manners, there has not been a decay of 
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the sense of sin. In business the number of 
employers is decreasing and the number of 
the employed increasing, and with this revo- 
lution come changes in the social structure 
which go to the bottom of social morality. 
President Patton, however, still believes that 
all will come out right, because he believes in 
the beneficence of God, and he sees signs of 
better municipal health, a growth toward the 
ideal of settling international difficulties by 
arbitration, especially Anglo American differ- 
ences of opinion ; he notes increased attention 
to the social sciences and increased democ- 
ratization of government. 





A Veteran Educator 


The resignation of Dr. Moses Merrill of the 
Boston Latin School is an important event in 
educational history. When one thinks of the 
number of boys who have come under his 
care during the forty-three years in which he 
has been a teacher there, one realizes the 
large measure of us+fulness that has been 
allotted to him. For Dr. Merrill has held his 
office as a trust. He has followed with per- 
sonal interest a great procession of his pupils 
into mature life, many of them to high posi- 





tions, and many into the world beyond. He 
has said with just pride that no one has grad- 
uated from the school who had failed on ex- 
amination of admission into any college. He 
has ever bad in mind and purpose the de- 
velopment of the noblest character in his 
students, and with just and discriminating 
theories of education has held that its object 
is to create manhood fitted for worthy citizen- 
ship. ‘ 

Dr. Merrill is a gr Juate of Phillips 
Andover Academy and of Harvard Univer- 
sity, class of 1856. He was at once appointed 
principal of the Shepard Grammar School in 
Cambridge and he'd that office for two years. 
He became an instructor in the Boston Latin 
School in 1858, was made a master in 1869 and 
head master in 1877, taking the place of Dr. 
Franeis Gardner. Dr. Merrill’s resignation 
was tendered on account of declining health. 
The school committee voted him a year’s leave 
of absence on half pay, the resignation to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1903. This isa fitting way 
for the city to express its appreciation of his 
long and honorable service. His farewell at 
the close of the school term last week was 
deeply affecting. A life size oil portrait of 
Dr. Merrill was presented tothe school by 
the Latin School Association. The boys gave 
bim an ovation. 

Dr. Merrill is an influential member of the 
Old South Church, and has served for a num- 
ber of years as one of its deacons. While in 
Cambridge he joined with a few others in 
establishing what is now the flourishing North 
Avenue Congregational Church. 





The recent death of Rev. G. S. Mackay, the 
author of that excellent book In Far Formosa, 
removes a stalwart and pioneer missionary, 
who saw the work in Formosa grow from 
practicaily nothing to sixty churches and 3,500 
converts. 


\ 
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This Year of Our Lord’ 


Why the American People Should Be Grateful, Hopeful and Resolute 


Who crowneth thee with loving kindness and ten- 
der mercies.—Ps. 103: 4. 

Next to the Twenty-third, the shepherd 
Psalm, and the Nineteenth, the hymn of 
the starry heavens, this 103d Psalm is 
perhaps the best known and the best 
loved of all the songs of the Psalter—un- 
less it be those which the church has 
fixed in her liturgies, for constant use. 
I remember finding in the pulpit of a 
church which I was supplying—in which 
the reading of a Psalm responsively was 
one part of the service—this rubric on 
the order of service left for the guidance 
of any visiting minister: ‘‘ Don’t read 
the 103d Psalm.” This rather querulous 
request was an indication that the visit- 
ing ministers were quite in the habit of 
giving it out. I accepted the hint, still 
doubting a little whether even that con- 
gregation had read the Psalm too many 
times. It is oneof the noblest utterances 
on religious feeling inany language. This 
psalmist’s conception of God leaves noth- 
ing to be desired ; the heart of the Sermon 
on the Mount is here; the Gospel of the 


“grace of God reverberates all through it ; 


and in consequence it is the gladdest of 
all the old Hebrew songs. 

I have set for my thought no tasks of 
argument or discussion today; I have 
rather preferred to let them range over 
the wide field of divine manifestation, 
rejoicing in signs we see of the presence 
of God in his world. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
If our hearts were pure enough, if, 
through the blinding selfishness, the light 
that is in us were not turned to darkness, 
we should be conscious of his presence 
all the while. There never was a day 
when the earth was so full of his glory; 
there never was a land in which his light 
was shining as it shines today on this 
continent between the eastern and the 
western ocean, And this first Thanks- 
giving Day of the new century is a good 
time to bear witness of the light, and 
rejoice together in its life-giving being. 

The year that has gone brought us 
some great sorrows; is that a reason 
for withholding our thanksgiving? Are 
our reasons for gratitude fewer because 
of these dark days? If there had been 
no reverses, no losses, no bereavements, 
would our praises be fonder than they 
are today? Not if we have any true 
conception of the goodness of our Father. 
Among the benefits which we must not 
forget are these very sorrows. Of the 
loving kindnesses with which our lives 
have been crowned none have been more 
kind than these dark providences. A 
year without clouds and rain would be 
a@ disastrous year; is any one deploring 
the fact that the sky has sometimes 
been overcast and the sun and stars 
hidden? We have learned in our phys- 
ical experiences the significance and 
beneficence of gloom and storm; if we 
had a little deeper insight we should be 
equally clear concerning the value of 
these darker days in the life of the soul. 





*A sermon preached in the First Church, Colum- 
bus, O., Noy. 28, 1901. 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


I am sure that the days of the past 
year which yon have most reason to 
thank God for have been days of trial, 
of pain, of privation, of disappointment. 
Those were the days when God was 
nearest to you and when his best gifts 
were within your reach. If you turn 


_to him, then, with an unfaltering trust, 


if your mind were stayed on him, then 
he kept you in perfect peace; and no 
experience so precious as that is possible 
to man. To be perfectly sure in a time 
of deep trouble of the unfailing friend- 
ship of God is something far better than 
any man ever knew whose life has been 
free from trouble. To feel sure that 
the world and fate have done their worst 
against you, and that in it all your soul 
has been at peace, is a deeper and purer 
joy than this world can give. Some of 
you, I think, have entered into that joy 
during the year that is past. Have you 
any deeper reason for thankfulness to- 
day? 

When we think of our common expe- 
rience as a nation the same conviction 
comes home, We have passed through a 
bitter sorrow—a sudden and terrible 
grief fell upon us, like a thunderbolt out 
of the blue sky. But what a revelation 
of things high and sweet and precious 
came to us in that experience! We do 
not thank God for the death of our Presi- 
dent, but how much we have to thank 
him for in the event and the develop- 
ments that have gathered about that 
tragedy. ‘ 

Think first of the outshining of the 
character of the sufferer himself, of the 
revelation which there was made of the 
essential qualities of manhood—the un- 
selfish courtesy, the magnanimity, the 
tenderness, the trust in God. Such a 
manifestation as that of high character, 
of real nobility, held up before the eyes 
of the young people of this nation is bet- 
ter than much teaching and preaching. 
An example like that, lifted into the 
light—how much it has to do in forming 
the ideal and guiding the choices of our 
young men and women! 

Think, also, of the attitude of the 
whole people in this crisis, of the loyalty 
of their affection for the representative 
of the sovereignty, of the reverent turn- 
ing of their hearts to God for help and 
comfort in their time of need. I do not 
think that any incident of our whole na- 
tional history is more beautiful or more 
significant than that spell of silence 
which fell upon the whole land at the 
hour of the President’s burial. 

Not only the underlying unity of the 
people, but the strength and solidity of 
our Government were also revealed in 
this hour. The quietness and certainty 
with which all the operations of state 
went forward, without a break, without 
a jar, showed not only the excellence of 
our form of government, but the self-re- 
straint and loyalty to law of a self-gov- 
erning people. We had passed through 
such a crisis before, and we had no fears 
of any disorder or excitement attending 
the sudden transfer of power to new 


hands ; we knew, when the tolling bell 
announced our President’s death, that 
there would be no disturhance of the se- 
curity and peace of the nation. Yet 
our political traditions warranted some 
changes of administration, and we should 
pot have been surprised to learn of these. 
And when the new President called the 
old Cabinet about him and bade them go 
right on with their work, renouncing his 
prerogative of filling the offices with his 
own friends, recognizing the fact that 
these men by their experience must be 
worth more to the Government than new 
men could be, absolutely suppressing his 
personal ambitions in his care for the 
national welfare, the country had a new 
revelation of unselfishness in public serv- 
ice, the significance of which is not likely 
to be lost upon the popular mind. By 
the manner in which President Roosevelt 
entered upon the duties of his high office 
he has lifted the political standards of 
the country a little higher than before. 
He has made it a little more disgraceful 
for Presidents and governors and mayors 
and executives of all sorts to surround 
themselves in office with their personal 
followers for the purpose of building up 
machines for themselves, or rewarding 
the henchmen who have promoted their 
fortunes; he has made it a little more 
probable that faithful and capable and 
experienced men will not be removed 
from office in order that political debts 
may be paid, or personal interests ad- 
vanced, at the cost of the public welfare. 
Such a shining example of the suppres- 
sion of selfish ambition in political action 
must have its effect upon the minds of 
tens of thousands of ingenuous young 
men. . 

I am not disposed to disparage the per- 
sonal element which President Roosevelt 
has contributed in this uplifting of the 
national life. I believe in heroes, for my 
part, and I want to see more of them. 
This country needs nothing so much as 
men who have the courage of their con- 
victions and who are ready to go forward 
in the right path when the devils in the 
way, as Luther said, are as thick as tiles 
on the housetops. Yet I am sure that 
something more is visible here than the 
appearance above our horizon of a brave 
and true man. President Roosevelt but 
reflected in this choice of his the better 
mind of a nation. The instantaneous 
and enthusiastic approval of his course 
by men of all parties shows that the step 
taken by him was one which the con- 
science of the nation was calling him to 
take. His courseis a response to a higher 
notion of public duty on the part of the 
people at large. 

What gives Mr. Roosevelt’s action its 
significance is that he. is a man with an 
outlook so broad and a nature so finely 
cultured in the spiritual faculties that 
he is sensitive to the influences that are 
moving in the upper realms of the na- 
tion’s life. Thus he can feel the force of 
the motives of duty and honor and devo- 
tion to country; his mental and moral 
habit fit him to reflect the best thought 
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of the nation and interpret its highest 
life. This, I believe, is exactly what he 
did when he put the opportunity of self- 
aggrandizement behind him. We maybe 
thankful, then, today for what he is; for 
what the sudden and severe testing has 
proved him to be; and still more thankful 
for what we believe that he represents— 
higher ideals of the national life, larger 
conceptions of public duty. 

We must not turn from the contempla- 
tion of the good that has sprung from 
this tragedy without a thought of the 
revelation which it made of the sympa- 
thy of nations. In all the history of the 
world no such sign was ever seen of the 
oneness of humanity. On every conti- 
nent and on the islands of the sea 
nations and kindreds and tribes were 
touched with a sense of our grief, and 
draped flags and tolling bells and silent 
exchanges and mourning congregations 
showed how a touch of sorrow makes the 
whole world kin. Such a spectacle as 
this, revealing the spread of the sense of 
a common humanity, of the brotherhood 
of man, makes one’s heart almost stop 
beating. 

Thus when we turn our thoughts on 
Thanksgiving Day, as we have been 
taught by our fathers to turn them, to the 


greater affairs of the nation, we are reas- | 


sured and comforted. We have our dis- 
couragements and our perplexities and 
our indignations and our doubts and our 
fears; we often think sadly and speak 
bitterly of our failures to realize the best 
we know; but a broader outlook and a 
deeper insight show that in spite of all 
our blunders and sins we are going stead- 
ily on, that the nation is moving to its 
destiny along the line of God’s great 
purpose. 

That wonderful victory for decency in 
our metropolis—what a light is that 
springing up in our darkness; what an 
impulse that must give to the cause of 
municipal reform. No worse conditions 
exist anywhere than in that great city; 
nowhere is there a mass of ignorance and 
prejudice more dense and impermeable 
and portentous than that which is heaped 
together in the lower wards of that great 
city. It has seemed almost a hopeless 
task to try to leaven it with the ideas 
which ought to bear rule in a democracy ; 
yet the election shows that that task has 
been in some good degree accomplished ; 
that the East Side is beginning to catch 
the meaning of citizenship; that good 
government can count on allies and 
champions in all that region. I think no 
election has been held in America whose 
results were more significant or more 
cheering than that of the city of New 
York on the fifth of October. 

I do not imagine that the battle there 
is fought out; there is plenty of struggle 
and toil and sacrifice yet before the 
men and women who are struggling to 
redeem that great city ; but the victory 
that has been won gives sure hope and 
large promise for the future. Not only 
for New York is there hope of good gov- 
ernment, but for all our cities. Nowhere 


else is the problem so difficult, and what 
New York has so magnificently done we 
may all hope todo. Even for Columbus 
there is hope. We shall have good gov- 
ernment in Columbus one of these days. 
The era of the squabbling politician will 
come to an end. We shall wake up by 
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and by to the fact that the interests of 
the city are large and serious enough to 
demand the attention of the ablest and 
wisest men we have, and that it is a 
crime to intrust them to any other kind 
of men. We shall find such men and 
make them serve us. That is all there is 
to do. The one burning disgrace to 
American institutions is the condition of 
our municipal governments. The people 
are becoming thoroughly alive to it, and 
it will be wiped out. The victory in New 
York is the harbinger of a better day. 

I quoted for you the other day the 
judgment of Dr. George A. Gordon that 
the signal fact of the nineteenth century. 
had been the advent of humanity, the 
coming of the kindgom of man; and 
that among the great witnesses of this 
transcendent idea the United States of 
America must be given a leading place. 
That our nation has been standing before 
the world as ‘“‘the servant of Jehovah,” 
as his messenger and missionary, to dis- 
close his law and bring in his kingdom, is 
surely a great thought; would to God 
some sense of the sacredness of this vo-. 
cation might,take possession of the hearts 
of all the people! Surely the nation 
needs much chastening and purifying be- 
fore it can worthily discharge so great an 
obligation. And I think that to many 
Americans there has come some deep and 
sobering sense of the responsibilities 
which rest upon us as a nation, of the 
solemnity of the charge which has been 
given us to keep. It is not to Americans 
alone that this thought of our high call- 
ing has come; men in other lands are 
turning wistful and wondering eyes 
toward us, and are asking what we mean 
to do with our growing heritage of power. 

One day this week I received a letter 
from Mr. William T. Stead of London, 
inclosing a prospectus of his annual num- 
ber of the English Review of Reviews. It 
is to be devoted, this year, to what, he 
says, seems likely to be the most con- 
spicuous feature of the twentieth cen- 
tury—‘“‘the Americanization of the 
world.’”? Let me, quote from this pro- 
spectus : 

**No movement now visible in progress 
amongst us is so significant, nor is 
fraught with such momentous issues, as 
the triumphant advance of the Americans 
to the first place among the leading na- 
tions of the world.” 

We shall be interested, I think, in read- 
ing that annual, and in contemplating 
the destiny to which this brilliant publi- 
cist assigns us. 

A good many of us are conceited enough 
to grasp light-heartedly at his assurance ; 
some of us, I think, will regard, with 
some shrinking of the heart, the possi- 
bility which to this Englishman appears 
a certainty. That it is a possibility we 
can hardly doubt; the accumulations of 
power are coming to us in bewildering 
volume; but such a burden may well 
make us pause. Is this the meaning of 
our broadening domain, our multiplying 
resources? Are these gifts of God his’ 
crowning mercies to this people—the 
coronation of the nation for primacy and 
leadership among the nations of the 
earth ? 

If we could think that anything like 
this is true, what must be the attitude in 
which we confront such a responsibility ? 
Surely no other posture could befit the 
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nation in the presence of such a call but 
one of the deepest humility. To no right- 
minded man does such a great honor ever 
come without bringing him down upon 
his knees, in sincerest sorrow that he is 
not more worthy to receive it, in the 
deepest desire that he may be purged 
from his defects, in the most earnest 
prayer that he may be endowed with a 
better wisdom than his own. And such 
must be the deepest feeling of the Ameri- 
can people as they stand upon the thresh- 
hold of the new century and look forward 
to the mighty tasks that seem to rest 
upon them. 

O, my countrymen, may God give us 
grace for the work he has given us to do. 
May he help us to send our boasters and 
our brawlers and our crazy partisans and 
our colossal egoists to the rear, and call 
to the leadership of the people our sanest, 
strongest, wisest men. May he enable 
us to comprehend that a nation’s life no 
more than a man’s consists in the abun- 
dance of the things which it possesses; 
may he show us as a nation what it 
means to seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness! 

If, as this Englishman predicts, the 
hegemony of the civilized world is to fall 
to America, pray God help us to un- 
derstand that the only primacy that can 
endure is the primacy of service; that 
among peoples, as among individuals, he 
who would be greatest must be servant 
of all. 

There is a kind of leadership to which 
I would to God this nation might know 
that she was called, and might make her 
calling and election sure. That is, the 
leadership of giving, of helping, of min- 
istering. A great Englishwoman, many 
years ago, conceived of such a combina- 
tion as this of the world powers of 

One confederate brotherhood, planting 

One fiag only to meet the advance, 

Upward and onward, of all humanity ; 

For civilization perfected 

Is full developed Christianity. 
and so, with the vision of a seer, she 
looked forward to a day which seems 
nearer now than when we iirst read her 
glowing verses: 

National voices, distinct yet dependent, 

Ensphering each other as swallow does swallow, 


With circles still widening and ever ascendant, 
In multiform life to united progression, 


These shall remain. And when in the session 
Of nations, the separate language is heard, 
Each shall aspire, in sublime indiscretion. 

To help with a thought or exalt with a word, 
Less her own than her rival’s honor ; 


Each Christian nation shall take upon her 
The laws of the Christian man in vast, 

The crown of the getter shall fall to the donor, 
And last shall be first while first shall be last, 
And to love shall still be to reign unsurpassed. 


If this is the kind of contest in which 
America is to win her primacy, then God 
hasten the day of her coronation. 





At a convention in Columbus, Dec. 3, of 
delegates appointed by the various religious 
bodies of the State of Ohio in the interests of 
federation, fourteen denominations were rep- 
resented and several local federations. After 
careful consideration a constitution was 
adopted similar te that of the New York Fed- 
eration. An executive board of seventeen 
members was appointed with Pres. J. W. 
Bashford, D. D., as president and Rey. C. H. 
Smallassecretary. Delegates were appointed 
to the annual meeting of the National Feder- 
ation, to be held in Washington, Feb. 4 and 5. 
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Lessons to Be Drawn from the Year’s Labor Troubles 


By Prof. Richard T. Ely, LL.D., University of Wisconsin 


First and foremost among the lessons 
to be drawn from the year’s labor trou- 
bles, we may place reverence for law. It 
is generally conceded that real, deep rev- 
erence for law is something which, to say 
the least, is not sufficiently widespread 
among us. Violence appears to attend 
strikes to an ever increasing extent, al- 
though notable exceptions may be found. 
Those who managed the great steel strike 
of the current year made a very praise- 
worthy effort to conduct that disastrous 
strike in such a way as to avoid any dis- 
turbance of the peace. Frequently, vio- 
lence which accompanies strikes, or is 
called out by strikes, is undoubtedly due 
to those outside the ranks of the organ- 
izations which inaugurate the strikes. 
When, however, we make all concessions 
along this line, it surely cannot be denied 
that the phenomena which, in one way 
and another, have attended strikes in the 
past few years show somewhere in soci- 
ety a lack of respect for law and order 
and a readiness to accomplish ends by 
means of violence. 

As a further evidence of the sad lack 
of reverence for law, we have the in- 
creasingly horrible and frequent lynch- 
ings throughout the country. We have 
again the spirit and the theory of anar- 
chy, the culmination of general tenden- 
cies, which reached their climax in the 
terrible tragedy of the assassination of 
President McKinley at Buffalo—a great 
national shame and humiliation and mis- 
fortune, of which we have not, as yet, 
seen the last. 

The reason why reverence for law is 
required is not sufficiently understood. 
As time goes on we witness an evolution 
of society, which draws men closer and 
closer together, and makes them increas- 
ingly dependent upon one another for 
their well-being. Social forces are cariy- 
ing us every day farther and farther 
away from primitive individualism. Now 
the problem of a harmonious co-opera- 
tion of all the elements which go to 
make up human society is a very compli- 
cated and serious one. Its solution re- 
quires the best brains and the most stren- 
uous endeavors of all intelligent well- 
wishers of humanity. As the very founda- 
tion, however, of this co-operation, rev- 
erence for established law and order is 
required. 

There are deep, underlying causes, 
whieh explain, at least in part, the sad 
lack of reverence for law which finds so 
frequent manifestation in our own coun- 
try. One of these causes, obvious as it 
is upon a little reflection, does not appear 
to have attracted any considerable amount 
of attention. It can scarcely be denied 
that, so far as reverence for law is con- 
cerned, the circumstances under which 
we came into our national existence 
were, in some particulars, unfortunate. 
Every revolution, however justifiable, 
has its unfortunate and unhappy conse- 
quences, and however glorious a revolu- 
tion may be, when it issues in the birth 
of a new nation, the thoughtful person 
cannot deny that it must have its evils in 
lack of reverence for established law and 


order. We must accept past events, and 
make the best of them, but certainly 
every social philosopher of insight would 
prefer some other national origin than 
war. 

The spirit which characterized the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century was 
throughout the civilized world one of 
revolution. Notonly in ourown country, 
but in other countries, much pulling down 
and tearing away of institutions which 
had outlived their day was necessary to 
prepare the way for the work of recon- 
struction. Consequently we find an atti- 
tude of antagonism towards law in the 
social philosophy of the period under con- 
sideration. Law seemed to be the enemy, 
and old and established institutions ap- 
peared to be the great obstacles to im- 
provement. The watchword was “ Lais- 
sez faire’”—let alone, don’t interfere 
with us. This tendency in social and 
economic philosophy persists, and is found 
today in extreme form in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Sociology, which stops just this side 
of anarchy, and in anarchy it reaches its 
extreme logical outcome. 

But if an essential condition of social 
well-being and social progress is rever- 
ence for law, it follows as a corollary 
that law should be made worthy of rever- 
ence. When we consider fully what this 
means we see that we have before us a 
task worthy of our best efforts. We talk 
about equality of law, but a deeper analy- 
sis shows that this is the goal rather 
than the beginning of our efforts. We 
have inequality of law owing the fact that 
some classes know the law much better 
than others. Again, we have inequality 
of law owing to the varying degrees of 
ability to avail one’s self of the law. This 
is closely connected with the foregoing 
consideration. Remedy is attempted in 
various institutions, such as legal aid 
societies and bureaus of justice, which 
aim to put weaker sdcial elements in a 
position to avail themselves of legal 
protection. 

Furthermore, we have inequality due to 


the fact that while the law is nominally 


equal, the offenses to which one class in 
the community may be peculiarly ex- 
posed may be visited with a much heavier 
penalty than similar offenses which ave 
likely to be committed by another class 
in the community. If boycotting, which 
is an offense on the part of the wage- 
earners, is visited with far heavier 
penalties than the analogous offense of 
black-listing on the part of employers, 
we have an illustration. 

We also have inequality due to the 
fact that the laws which are needed by 
a powerful element in a community are 
more readily secured than laws needed 
by the weaker elements. The experience 
of the Chicago Bureau of Justice, which 
has found such extreme difficulty in se- 
curing the enactment of laws most un- 
questionably needed for the protection of 
working women and wage-earning people 
generally, offers an illustration. 

The law frequently fails to provide 
practicable remedies for social troubles. 
It is the misfortune of the law to lag 


behind industrial development. When 
legal remedies are not provided, there is 
a disposition to find private remedies for 
public wrongs. The history of civilized 
society affords abundant illustration of 
this fundamental truth. Disputes be- 
tween labor and capital have reached a 
point where they are no longer a private 
matter, but the law fails to provide 
machinery for the settlement of these 
controversies. Legal remedies have their 
limits, but we have not done what we 
ought for the preservation of social 
peace until we have exhausted these 
remedies. Disputes between great in- 
dustrial corporations, such as the rail- 
ways of the country and their employees, 
concern the entire population, and it is 
difficult to see why it is any more the 
province of government to settle con- 
troversies concerning the ownership of 
property than it is to settle controversies 
concerning the operation of the nation’s 
highways, inasmuch as upon this opera- 
tion our very life depends. : 

Something else is required as a basis 
for reverence, and that is religion as a 
real, vital, social force. The folly and 
the shallowness of the social philosophers 
who leave sentiment out of consideration 
are almost incredible. Sentiment is nec- 
essary to bind men together in society, 
and the only substantial basis of this 
sentiment is religion. Religion, as a 
social force, is social cement. .When it 
is real and vital it begets a spirit of 
sacrifice and a readiness to endure inev- 
itable hardship for the sake of the com- 
mon weal, and at the same time it begets 
a spirit of service on the part of the 
stronger elements in society. Society 
without religion would be hopeless, for a 
society devoid of religion must sooner 
or later fall into an anarchical condition, 
to be succeeded by tyranny. 

Finally, one great lesson of the year’s 
labor troubles is this : It is a condition of 
our social salvation that classes should 
be drawn together more closely, in order 
thereby to work together in a spirit of 
fraternity for the general welfare. We 
are apt to grow apart, and it requires 
constant effort for us to keep in real, 
vital relationship with one another. 
Among those agencies which are draw- 
ing men together the social settlement 
deserves a high rank. If all men could 
be brought under the influence of such 
institutions as Hull House and Chicago 
Commons, anarchy, on the one hand, and 
tyrannical use of power, on the other, 
would make way for such a growth of 
brotherhood as the world has not as yet 
seen. . 

This article cannot be better closed 
than by a quotation from the words of 
Dr. Ingram, the new Bishop of London, 
who is in such a peculiar sense a repre- 
sentative of the masses that he has been 
called ‘the poor man’s bishop.” Hesays: 
**T have found that isolation of one class 
from another is the root of all the social 
evils. Contact with the neglected people 
and the lapsed masses was the method 
of Christ’s reclamation of the lost. It is 
the only method which can succeed now.” 
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“Let Us Have Industrial Peace” 


By Rev. Frank W. Merrick 


These were Archbishop Ireland’s words 
at the close of the conference in New 
York city, Dec. 17, and they expressed 
the desire and purpose of the most repre- 
sentative gathering of employers, em- 
ployees and their friendly observers that 
has ever been held. 

The industrial department of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation rendered a great 
public service in arranging and conduct- 
ing this conference, the responsibility for 
which was so largely in the hands of ex- 
Minister Oscar S. Straus and Mr. Ralph 
M. Easley. The plan had been so thor- 
oughly and quietly perfected that one of 
the New York dailies suggested a com- 
parison between this conference and a 
skillfully arranged political convention. 
Signs of “long preliminary discussion 
and planning” appeared, and seemingly 
justified the comparison alluded to; but 
the “‘conspirators’’ courted and received 
from the representatives of both labor 
and capital an expression of opinion that 
witnessed to the freedom accorded each 
to speak frankly and courteously. 

Even the newspapers knew little of the 
proposed conference, and that little, so 
far as I could learn, did not include 
knowledge of the exact time of tae open- 
ing session until the day upen which it 
was held. This bit of wise forethought 
practically ruled out the fanatical and 
curious, and insured a company of about 
two hundred persons, all intelligently in- 
terested in modern industrialism. Nearly 
one-fourth of these were representatives 
of the press—chiefly New York dailies, 
but also many others from various reli- 
gious and industrial journals in the mid- 
dle and eastern states. 

This conference may be appropriately 
characterized through its addresses, its 
temper and its immediate results. The 
speakers were numerous, well selected 
and widely representative of industrial 
subjects and interests. It was appropri- 
ate that Bishop Potter should open and 
Archbishop Ireland should close the 
conference for the invited speakers with 
fraternal and Christian words. The dio- 
cese of New York city of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is strong and rich. 
Bishop Potter is its official head, and is 
thoroughly interested in the social and 
industrial welfare of the whole people. 

The Roman Catholic Church is largely 
represented among American wage-earn- 
ers, and the archbishop’s fine emphasis 
upon brotherhood and justice appealed 
to the judgment and conscience of every 
one who heard his words. 

A mere glance at the speakers’ names 
might suggest hopeless disagreement to 
the suspicious or pessimistic absent— 
Messrs. Schwab, Hanna, Moore, Gom- 
pers, Mitchell, Sargent and Tillett—but 
each spoke his mind plainly and kindly. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Schwab struck a great 
practical difficulty in what he said about 
the restriction of the industrial power, 
and to some he was painfully frank when 
he said, ““I am opposed to labor organ- 
ization—as it is today organized.” But 
some felt and others knew that there 
was truth in his strictures, while at least 
one labor leader praised Mr. Schwab’s 


directness and honesty in boldly saying 
what he thought. 

Of all those who took part in this con- 
ference none made a better impression 
or did more to free himself from the 
false presentation of the viciously par- 
tisan press and cartoonist than Senator 
Hanna of Ohio. The common opinion 
was well expressed by the ‘“‘hall-man” 
in charge of the Mail and Express build- 
ing, who said to me at the close of the 


-first session, ‘Senator Hanna made a big 


hit here today, and a great many friends, 
too.” 

Mr. Samuel Gompers’s address was a 
brief review of the early and simple be- 
ginnings of industrialism, a justification 
of the right and necessity of labor organ- 
ization, an acknowledgment of the eco- 
nomic value of ‘‘trusts,” and a strong 
condemnation of their attempts to con- 
trol legislation. 

Several of the later speakers traversed 
in large part ‘the facts and theories of 
the earlier, but this was a help rather 
than a hindrance to the flexible program 
provided. Repetition was needed, vari- 
ety as to point of view was assured, and 
real harmony made evident. 

The spirit of the conference was posi- 
tively ethical. Truth, frankness, self- 
respect, mutual understanding and re- 
gard, justice and brotherhood were the 
notes continually struck, but there was 
not the least trace of sentimentality. I 
have been in religious meetings not half 
so religious in reality as was this labor 
conference. High intelligence and noble 
purpose gave content to well-controlled 
earnestness, and bred a spirit of confi- 
dence and hope in every observing lis- 
tener. When the representatives of a 
thousand millions of corporate capital 
and the spokesmen of a million wage- 
earners, together with the friends of both 
parties, can meet cordially, confer freely 
for two days and conclude with better 
understanding and higher regard than 
ever, the industrial millennium, so fondly 
dreamed by some advocates of non-com- 
petitive régimes, may not be at hand, but 
the horrible industrial anarchy prophe- 
sied by some and feared by others is in- 
finitely removed. Not ultimatums nor 
schemes of arbitration, compulsory or 
voluntary, are most needed ; but mutual 
acquaintance and regard, together with 
constant and loyal recognition of mutual 
interests and duties. These are the abid- 
ing wants of all social existence, of which 
the industrial order is one phase. . This 
conference has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to these good ends. 

But what of the results? Ihavealready 
indicated them in part. Important, but 
least important, is the appointment of a 
permanent executive committee or court 
of arbitration made up of thirty-six mem- 
bers, and equally divided between em- 
ployers, employees and the general pub- 
lic. The personnel of this large com- 
mittee is such as to inspire wide con- 
fidence and respect. 

One can hardly fail to see possible in- 
jury to the cause which this conference 
represented in the editorial over-emphasis 
upon arbitration, as though the great, if 
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not the only, aim of the conference had 
been to provide some agency whereby 
every labor dispute must be settled. It 
has been said that the large committee 
named has no special authority, and that 
its functions are not clearly defined. 
Such criticisms show that those who 
make them do not know what even the 
rudiments of authority are, and that they 
vainly think nothing can be done with- 
out exact knowledge beforehand of what 
is desirable and of the method of getting 
it. The term arbitration stands for dis- 
agreement, and implies compulsion, legal 
or social, which most men instinctively 
resent. In his address Dr. Durand, sec- 
retary of the Government Industrial Com- 
mission, rightly made arbitration sup- 
plementary to collective bargaining, or 
agreement arranged by industrial dis- 
putants alone. To be most effective, ar- 
bitration should be voluntary, advisory, 
and limited to specific, minor disputes. 
Should the large committee appointed 
never be asked to settle a single labor 
trouble, its appointment will indirectly 
aid collective bargaining—the best means 
of promoting industrial peace. 

Our churches can do no better social 
service than to acquaint themselves with 
such movements as this which has been 
undertaken so efficiently by the National 
Civic Federation, and to keep themselves 
in sympathetic touch with them, and 
especially with the great body of toilers 
in our many industrial centers, who, if 
they think of us at all, regard us with. 
some suspicion, perhaps aversion. 

The recent National Congregational 
Council at Portland, Maine, appoifited a 
labor committee which will gladly serve, 
as it may be able, in any effort that means 
helpful relationship between the church 
and workers, and the promotion generally 
of industrial peace. 





Items of Interest 


Signor Marconi, the famous Italian in- 
ventor of wireless telegraphy, claims .to have 
successfully communicated by that method 
between St. John’s, N. F., where he now is, 
and Cornwall, Eng. There is considerable 
skepticism as to’ the reality of this fact. 
Prof. M. I. Pupin of Columbia University, 
famous as an inventor in applied electricity, 
accepts the report as true. 


A few years ago the Armenians and Greeks 
brought to this country as cheap laborers 
were the hated non-union men whom union 
laborers persecuted and violently assailed in 
time of strike in the Massachusetts factories. 
Now the Armenians and Greeks are the un- 
ion laborers, and are lying in wait with knives 
and bludgeons to attack the Poles who are 
coming in to take their places in time of 
strike. The city of Lynn, Mass., just now 
is facing a serious race war where this is the 
pith of the issue. 


The best citizens of Providence, R. I., with 
Bishop McVickar and Brown University pro- 
fessors leading, are holding public meetings 
to protest against the state legislature’s re- 
cent law, which takes from the city a large 
measure of home rule and makes it the prey 
of the Republican state machine. Recent 
similar action by the Pennsylvania state legis- 
lature and the inclination of party bosses 
everywhere to utilize state legislatures to. 
whip recalcitrant communities into line are 
rapidly creating sentiment in the country 
more favorable than in many years to the 
good, old-fashionsd American doctrine of 
home rule. 
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The British Reading Public and Its 


An American visiting London after a 
ten years’ interval would note some sig- 
nificant changes in the contents of the 
suburban book-stalls. The biggest pile 
is that of a journal which has come into 
existence during that period. The morn- 
ing paper of the old style was prepared 
for the man whose train journey to town 
occupied an hour. To the proprietor of 
certain successful weeklies there came 
the happy thought that, after all, the 
largest population was within the thirty 
minutes’ radius. Hestarteda half-penny 
paper with this foundation truth for its 
guiding principle. Before a month was 
out its circulation exceeded 171,000, and 
it is now reported to have passed the mil- 
lion. Its sale was so far beyond the 
expectations of its founder that the early 
advertising contracts, arranged on a scale 
that would have been remunerative with 
a smaller circulation, are said to have re- 
sulted inaloss. Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, 
trained for statesmanship by much prac- 
tice in the collection of amusing anec- 
dotes, soon became one of the leading 
forcesin molding public opinion. Whoso 
wishes to understand the capture of Eng- 
land by the spirit of imperialism must 
give his days and nights to the study of 
files of the Daily Mail. 

A short time ago Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
Harmsworth’s chief rival, brought out 
the Daily Express on much the same 
lines. This is the paper which, in its in- 
troductory program, emphasized the ac- 
curacy of its news as its leading feature, 
and which accordingly published from 
the pen of an eye-witness a detailed and 
graphic account of the massacre of the 
legations at Peking. The Ezpress is 
alone among English morning dailies in 
devoting its first page to news, all its 
contemporaries being accustomed to fill 
the outside sheet with advertisements. 

The evening paper, which the Trans- 
vaal war has transformed from a luxury 
into a necessity, is more distinctly marked 
off from the morning than is usual in 
American journalism. Sometimes an 
evening paper shares its office and its 
proprietorship with a morning paper, 
but there is no instance in London 
of a morning paper regularly appearing 
in several editions throughout the day. 
The evening papers, most of which are 
very valuable properties, are easily di- 
vided into two classes. There is the 
half-penny paper, appealing especially to 
the working man—or, as Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor put it in his Star manifesto, to the 
washerwoman. It retains the old blan- 
ket shape, employs a genius in word- 
painting to write its contents bills, and 
gives the descriptive reporter his head. 
The penny evening paper does not disdain 
to make a profit of any sensation that 
may come in its way, but as a rule the 
purchaser gets the worth of his extra 
half-penny in a certain judicial air and 
literary flavor. 

The frequent statement that there are 
no Sunday papers in London must not be 
taken without qualification. It is true 
that every attempt to establish a Sunday 
edition of a daily paper has been de- 
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feated. It is also true that, except at 
the great termini, the railway book-stalls 
are closed on Sundays. (Mr. W. H. Smith 
once braved the anger of a royal prince 
by refusing to supply him with a Sunday 
paper.) But in any London suburb ona 
Sunday morning there are not many news- 
agents who do not display three or four 
contents bills outside their shops, and 
you may meet the hoy going his rounds 
with substantial armfuls of the Observer 
and the Referee. In working class dis- 
tricts the Sunday morning lesson of tens 
of thousands is read from those large 
penny worths of the week’s news. 

Of weeklies published on week days 
the name is legion. The religious week- 
lies of London offer some interesting 
points of contrast with their American 
contemporaries, Their distribution is ef- 
fected almost entirely through news- 
agents and the railway bookstalls. The 
Christian World goes out with the Thurs- 
day morning papers, and can be bought 
in Newcastle or Penzance the same even- 
ing. Hence the postal circulation is 
comparatively insignificant. This access- 
ibility of the religious papers to the cas- 
ual purchaser is greatly missed by a 
new comer in the United States. For 
instance, let us suppose that in England 
you are a subscriber to two religious 
weeklies, which are delivered at your 
house regularly with Thursday’s dailies. 
If something happens about which you 
would like to read the opinion of some 
other paper, you can satisfy your curi- 
osity at the nearest railway station. Of 
London religious papers the most widely 
read by educated people are the Christian 
World and the British Weekly. The 
Christian World became a power in the 
hands of the late Mr. James Clarke, a 
Congregationa] layman, whose great 
stroke was made when he decided to 
give to his readers the increment coming 
to him through the repeal of a harassing 
tax. In spite of competition it is still 
unsurpassed for the fullness and prompt- 
ness of its religious news, and for its free 
and capable handling of the problems of 
the Free Churches. The British Weekly, 
created by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, in- 
troduced into the Nonconformist press 
the best features of “‘the new journal- 
ism,’”’ especially in the attention it pays 
to literature not strictly theological. 

But it is time to say more of the Na- 
poleons of the press, for, after all, it is 
they, and not the critics of the Athe- 
neum and the Academy, that control the 
reading of the million. Not many years 
ago a young clerk in the north of Eng- 
land was scanning his daily paper when 
he came across a paragraph of more hu- 
man interest than the leading articles 
and parliamentary discussions. “I call 
that quite a tit-bit,” said he to himself. 
Then the idea came to him, “ Why not 
compile a paper consisting entirely of 
tit-bits?’’ He thought out his plans 
carefully, and soon there appeared a new 
sort of weekly, with no political disserta- 
tions, no literary essays, no discussions 
of serious problems, no news even for 
news’ sake—simply Tit-Bits. It quickly 
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became the favorite reading of railway 
travelers, in which service it was aided 
by the proprietor’s plan of making it an 
accident insurance policy as well as an 
occupation for an idle hour. The suc- 
cess of Tit- Bits has been as well deserved 
as any such success can be; from the 
first the paper has been well edited. 

Is the popularity of this class of liter- 
ature a wholesome sign? Much might 
be said on both sides. That it is intel- 
lectually dissipating may be admitted, 
and if its readers would otherwise have 
been studying the Spectator or the Guard- 
ian, its influence might have been pro- 
nounced wholly bad. But I have heard 
the opinion expressed by so competent a 
critic as Prof. R. G. Moulton that it has 
laid hold of a class which previously did 
not read at all, and which will presently 
acquire an appetite for more solid fare. 
The large sale of Mr. Stead’s penny re- 
prints of English classics may, perhaps, 
be interpreted as a fulfillment of this 
prophecy. 

There are a number of monthlies that 
make a demand upon the intelligence of 
their readers and some of them are 
widely read. The Young Man, enlarged’ 
by Mr. Atkins from a penny monthly to. 
a threepenny in defiance of the advice 
of all his friends, is interesting without 
ceasing to be wholesome and informing. 
It has a large constituency in all parts 
of the kingdom, as has also its companion, 
the Young Woman, founded on the belief 
that many young women have higher in- 
terests than society tittle-tattle. 

Of living writers, Marie Corelli, Hall 
Caine and Silas K. Hocking are in great- 
est request. Their success shows how 
little the word of the professional critics 
counts in making popularity. It indi. 
cates also the supreme interest of reli- 
gion to the multitude. The Nonconform- 
ist middle classes, in particular, are al- 
ways eager to welcome fiction that, 
without being aggressively didactic, has 
something of the note of the revivalist 
preacher. Mr. Hocking’s experience in 
the Methodist ministry has given him 
a valuable insight into the needs and 
tastes of this class. The demand for the 
writings of Charles M. Sheldon has fal- 
len off since the boom of two years ago, 
but it may easily revive. 

There are many other contemporary 
novelists whose work has a vogue, often, 
however, within the limits of a distinct 
class. A list of writers who have al- 
ready come or are on the way would be 
a motley catalogue. It would include 
Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Frank 
Bullen, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Jerome 
K. Jerome, Beatrice Harraden, Ian Mac- 
laren, Ellen T. Fowler, Max Pemberton, 
S. R. Crockett, Anthony Hope, John Oli- 
ver Hobbes, David Lyall, W. W. Jacobs, 
Mary Cholmondeley, I. Zangwil], Sarah 
Grand, A. T. Quiller-Couch, Conan Doyle, 
Coulson Kernahan, Ralph Connor, Henry 
Seton Mersiman, Joseph Hocking, Stan- 
ley Weyman, Gilbert Parker, M. P., and 
of writers more or less American Mary 
E. Wilkins, Robert Barr, G. W. Cable 
and Gertrude Atherton. 
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The Conversation Corner 


now. Last week the Corner had 

news from Labrador’s icy moun- 
tains, and this week from India’s coral 
strand—although I have not referred to 
the map to see whether the place is within 
a thousand miles of the sea, First is 
this introductory note from one of the 
American Board Deputation. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been requested 
by Mrs. Wigway to send you the following 
letter to place in the General’s hands, as we 
are not sure of his address since he went to 
the country to recuperate. 

Ahmednagar, India. w. 


Notremembering the Wigwaysasamong 
my Cornerers in India, I looked at once in 
the American Board Almanac—which I 
always keep close at my elbow—for the 
name. No Wigways in India. Then I 
thought I would go to the ‘“‘ Rooms” and 
ask Deacon Chapin who the Wigways 
were, but concluded to read the letter 
first. 


Dear General: Of course I read The Con- 
gregationalist every 
week. It reaches Dindi- 
gul just four weeks after 
you see it. Although I 
am an Indian cat [so the 
Wigways are cats !—Mr. 
M.], I belong to the 
American Mission, and 
your paper brings what 
we call “home” news. 
I wish first to writea line 
about our position on the 
caste question. On this 
subject we differ radi- 
cally from the rest of the 
Mission, which does not 
recognize caste. WE 
DO. At every station of 
the Madura Mission 
there is a very fine Per- 
siancat. I myself belong 
to this high caste, and we 
are all descendants of the 
cat owned by the Chand- 
lers in Madura. All our 
grandmother’s children 
have been eagerly sought 
by the missionaries, and 
then by outside Euro- 
peans and educated na- 
tives. Only we don’t like the native food— 
rice and that sort of thing. Currie we don’t 
care for at all. We prefer chicken. But we 
get a bird now and then, and are very fond of 
the little house lizards and other insects. 

We saw by The Congregationalist that 
“THE DEPUTATION ” was coming to India. 
We did not know what that meant, but the 
three men in the picture on the cover looked 
amiable. So we determined to give them a 
cordial greeting, and we could add to our own 
welcome the mews of our dear little families. 
Strange to say, there were just three in every 
family. First at Arupu kattai [named for the 
cats°?—Mr. M.], they found my sister with 
three little kittens. At Manamadura, an- 
other sister also had three. There are two 
dogs and a parrot in that family, and she has 
plenty to do to defend her kits from their mis- 
chief. My sister got well acquainted with 
**the D.” and one night by mistake bit the 
Chairman’s finger. At another time she was 
horrified to hear the parrot shout out, as the 
Chairman appeared in the doorway, “‘ You 
area duffer!’’ Of course we apologized! 

When they came to Dindigul, it was my 
turn, so I established myself and three kit- 
tens in the bathroom connected with one of 
the guestrooms. The member who occupied 
that was not a D. D., like the rest, but I un- 
derstand he was your old master, and he 
seemed to appreciate me and my family. 
his is not quite all the story. When the 
“1D.” got back to Madura our grandmother 


T» Missionary Hymn is fulfilled 


had taken up her abode in the Chairman’s 
room, and one night presented him there with 
three beautiful kittens, greatly to his delight! 
We are proud to report that in each of our 
families a kitten is named for a member of 
the “Dep.” There is James, Fritz, Whitty, 
Jimmy, Loba, Billee, ete. (‘* Billee” is Hin- 
dostanee for cat.) Some of the little Indian 
babies have also been named for the Deputa- 
tion, but we don’t object to that. 
Your friend, 
Dindigul, India. Mrs. WIGWAY. 


P.S. I have just heard that in Bombay the 
“1.” found outside the windows on the roof 
of the servants’ quarters a low caste cat with 
three kittens, about the age of our little ones! 
Perhaps her greeting was as heartfelt as 
ours. We may take up the subject at our 
next cat conference—at the full moon. 

It is encouraging to the missionary 
cause that a doll writes from Labrador 
and acat from India. But I have some- 
thing more important from India. I 
have kept the letter in the Drawer too 
long, waiting for the right time to read it 
to you. It is from a lady missionary in 
Bombay. 





Dear Cornerers: Youareconstantly intro- 
duced to all kinds of curious and interesting 
children from all parts of the world, but have 
you met any blind children from India? 
They were deserted by their parents or friends, 
most of them found by the roadside or in the 
famine relief camps. There being no asylum 
in this part of thecountry to which they could 
be sent, I offered to undertake the training of 
a few, and have now over twenty of them. 
Some of them have hardly recovered from 
the effects of the famine, but the older and 
stronger ones are already reading in the sys- 
tem for the blind. Some of them are sweet 
singers. David, the oldest one, can already 
play wonderfully well on my “baby organ.” 
He knows the story of King David and tries 
to be like him in singing God’s praises. The 
support of one of these children, including 
materials for teaching them occupations for 
the blind, will cost me $30 a year. Perhaps 
some of you Cornerers may be interested in 
my little “blinders,” and be glad to help 
train oneof them for a useful life. A. M. 


What do yousay, children, at this Christ- 
mas time, of joining together ‘in His 
Name,” and adopting one of these “little 
ones”? ‘*Inasmuch”’—you know the 
rest of Jesus’ word. If you agree to this, 
let me hear from you. How much better 
is one blind child than thirty times three 
kittens! 


(For the Old Folks) 
‘*4 HUNDRED YEARS AGO” 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I have read in 
The Congregationalist [Aug. 24] the poem 
“A Hundred Years to Come.” More than 
fifty years ago I put in my scrap-book “A 
Hundred Years Ago.” I should be pleased to 
know its author. 

Lowell, Mass. ey eR 


Where are the birds that sweetly sang 
A hundred years ago? 

The flowers that all in beauty sprang, 
A hundred years ago? 

The lips that smiled, the eyes that wild 
In flashes shone soft eyes upon— 
Where, O, where are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smile, the lover’s sighs, 
That were so long ago? 


Where are the graves where dead men slept, 

A hundred years ago? 

Who whilst living oft-time wept, 

A hundred years ago? 

By other men they knew not then 

Their lands are tilled, 

Their homes are filled— 

Yet nature then was just as gay, 

And bright the sun shone as today, 

A hundred years ago? 
There is one other verse. Another cor- 
respondent has writ- 
ten also about this 
piece. One of the 
poems was evidently 
suggested by theother. 
Which was probably 
written first ? 


“MY ADVANCING 
AGE” 

A reader, eighty- 
three years old, refer- 
ring to a recent poem 
in this column, sends 
another which has 
comforted him. It 
was written by a Ger- 
man minister in 1740. 
I copy two stanzas: 
Though my youth hath fled 

like adream ofthe night, 
Whose beauty may greet me 
no more, 
The heart that has sought 
for its Maker aright 


Finds little in age to de- 
plore. 


The seasons may change and the spring-tide decay, 

And the storms of the winter rage ; 

But the hand that hath saved me through many a 
day 

Is the hand to console me in age. 


BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


Our Corner motto for this year was 
“Look forward, not back.” The Old 
Folks seem to combine beth looks. They 
love to recall the memories of childhood 
and early life. Gradually they come also 
to look forward. Why should they not? 
There is nothing more fitting and beauti- 
ful than for persons who are eighty-three 
years old—perhaps, even if they are not 
more than sixty or seventy—to look 
forward, calmly, reverently, trustfully, 
cheerfully, to whatis before them. I re- 
member hearing in my boyhood (I think 
as quoted by a preacher) these lines— 
they have often come to mind since; I 
wish I knew if there were other lines: 

A solemn murmur in the soul 
Tells of a world to be; 


As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea. 


Mw. Maa 
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The Literature of the Day 


The World and the Individual * 


This is the second part of the Gifford 
lectures, delivered by Professor Royce of 
Harvard before the University of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, in 1899. The first volume 
was reviewed in ourissue of Feb. 22, 1900. 
The Gifford foundation is devoted to 
lectures on some of the problems of 
natural religion. It was a compliment 
to American thinkers that one of their 
number should have been invited, and it 
is not pride but gratitude which leads us 
to say that Professor Royce’s volumes 
rank far above most of the courses which 
have been delivered in this famous series. 

We have in these volumes a thorough- 
going idealism. The absolute is not a 
bare abstraction, but a living reality; not 
an empty unity, but a rich and various 
content of experience; not an imper- 
sonal totality, but the personality who is 
at once the ground and the inclusive 
reality of all. The personality of each is 
secured by his place in the life of God. 
In this way the author meets the demand 
of reason for ultimate unity and the de- 
mand of conscience for personality and 
righteousness. 

Reality is held to be that which fulfills 
a purpose. There is no reality apart from 
the fulfillment of purpose ; the real is the 
realization of a divine thought. Nature 
is thus the expression of spirit. Mind 


is the basal reality. There is no dead’ 


matter. 

Man, too, is the expression of spirit. 
He is the unique embodiment of the 
divine thought. Each soul is a life-plan 
of God. The deepest interpretation of 
self is in ethical terms. The self is not a 
thing, nor a soul-substance, but a mean- 
ing embodied in a conscious life. Its in- 
dividuality is its uniqueness. The real 
self is an ethical achievement. The es- 
sence of freedom is his conscious intent 
to be himself. Man finds himself in a 
moral order which is the larger purpose 
of God. It allows room for individuality 
and initiative. 

Since the moral order is a temporal 
succession there is place for a real his- 
toric process. Every stage of history is 
immediately related to God. All things 
work together for good from the divine 
point of view. Moral evil is the expres- 
sion of a human being. Viewed in its 
isolation it is thoroughly evil, but it too 
must be related to the larger meaning 
and world wherein it is overcome and 
overruled for good. The eternal perfec- 
tion condemns the evil and overcomes it. 
The wanderer freely returns, in eternity, 
to hishome. The immortality of the self 
is secured by its ethical nature, by its re- 
lation to the whole, and by its moral task. 
Each man has his unique and eternal 
life-plan to realize. He embodies it in 
his relation to God and his fellow-beings. 
The heavenly life thus becomes a moral 
task in social and divine relations. This 
conception of heaven has no insipid sen- 
timentalism about it. Strong souls may 
think it worth while to strive for. 

The one serious question which this 
volume raises is with reference to evil in 
its relation to God. Certainly evil is not 


*The World and the Individual, by Josiah Royce, 
Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 480. Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


slighted, nor made light of. Each man is 
held responsible for his sin. There is an 
appeal to the conscience, and yet one 
pauses when he is asked to think that his 
sin is related to God as the dread of a 
soldier is related to the courage that 
overcomes it. Is sin known to God in 
the same sense as it is to the doer? If 
the self is unique among his fellows and 
even to God, is not his sin unique to him? 
Can it ever be the same to God that it is 
tohim? It expresses his miserable life, 
not the blessed life of God. It is man’s 
experience, not God’s. 

There is much in this volume for spe- 
cialists in philosophy, but the greater 
part is for every serious student of the 
deep things of God and the soul. We 
close the book with a sense of gratitude 
that one of our best thinkers is seriously 
at work in the interests of religion. We 
no longer wonder that in these trying 
days so many young men credit Professor 
Royce with their faith in the deep things 
of God. DANIEL EvANs, 


Ethnic Trinities * 

Prof. L. L. Paine’s new book is a fine 
example of clear and original thinking as 
well as of frank utterance. It also pos- 
sesses great literary excellence. It is a 
study of the fact and development of the 
doctrine of a trinity in the old religions 
of the East and among the Greeks and 
Romans, and of the influence of those re- 
ligions upon the history of the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the Christian Chureh. 
Several chapters also discuss the provi- 
dential mission of Christianity—to be- 
come a world religion—its qualifications 
to fulfill this mission, and the problem 
now before it—the harmonizing and uni- 
fying of scientific, historical and religious 
truth. 

It claims that belief in a trinity of 
divine beings has been a feature of all 
important religions since the earliest 
days, and it sketches ably the successive 
forms of this belief and their influence 
upon each other. It asserts that the doc- 
trine is not peculiar to Christianity, but 
is merely an old conception in a new 
form and in the Christian system not 
very self-consistent. Its discussion of 
the influence of the longing of humanity 
for a mediator with God upon the devel- 
opment of the doctrine is a special fea- 
ture of the work. 

It is daring and sometimes startling, as 
in its forecast of the ultimate inclusion 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus, in the 
Trinity in the place of the Holy Spirit by 
Roman Catholics and even some Protes- 
tants. If we understand the author, he 
rejects the doctrine of the deity of Christ 
as commonly held. He writes reverently 
and with the simple purpose of ascertain- 
ing and stating what history shows to be 
true, but he questions, or even denies, 
several of what generally are held to be 
fundamental facts of the Christian faith. 

The main contention of the work is that 
all the manifold forms of religion in the 
world have acommon root in man’s reli- 
gious nature, and that their many differ- 
“* The Ethnic Trinities and Their Relations to the 


Christian Trinity, by Levi Leonard Paine. pp. 378. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 


ences are due to dissimilarities of en 
vironment and education. This has great 
probability and is now believed by 
many scholars, but some inferences 
drawn in the argument do not seem well 
founded, and are sure to be stoutly op- 
posed. Professor Paine thinks that he 
retains the kernel of the gospel and dis- 
cards onlythe husk. Whether he has not 
thrown away more than is necessary is a 
fair question. 

His pages illustrate the relentless ap- 
plication of the scientific method of his- 
torical study to his theme, and his book 
not only abounds in interest, but also is 
one which not even those who are 
most shocked by its claims can afford to 
disregard. Probably it will tend to 
weaken the faith in Christianity of some 
who are convinced by it. It may enable 
others to lay hold more firmly upon the 
vitai substance of divine truth, and this 
is the author’s desire. But religion for 
these will be very different in form and 
expression from what most Christians 
have believed hitherto. Still others, and 
they will be many, will regard it as 
chiefly harmful in its teachings. 

MORTON DEXTER. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced in this de 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Twentieth Century New Testament, 
Part Three. The Pastoral, Personal and Gen- 
eral Letters, and = Revelation. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 60 cents. 


-This third volume ‘completes the first and 


tentative edition of this translation of the 
New Testament into modern English. The 
text of Westcott and Hort is followed, and 
the translation printed in paragraphs with 
explanatory headings. Each book is prefaced 
with a brief explanatory note. The trans- 
lators are English and a majority of them 
professors in British universities. Their at- 
tempt is of much interest and will be helpful 
to a great many people. The study of this 
tentative edition ought to bring many sug- 
gestions looking toward a definitive edition, 
but it is evident that the translators have 
already carefully weighed the difficulties and 
possibilities of the task they took in hand. 
The Modern American Bible, translated by 
Frank S Ballentine. 1. 8. John. Gospel, Let 


sere Revelation. 2. 8. Paul and Hebrews. pp. 
9,339. Thomas Whittaker. Each 50 cents. 


We pia called attention in connection with a 
previous review to this version of the Bible 
in modern American form and phrase. These 
new volumes are attractive in their make-up 
and interesting in contents and notes. The 
letters of St. Paul are arranged as nearly as 
possible in the order of writing. The work 
represents painstaking and scholarly effort 
to present the New Testament in the common 
speech of America today. 


The Way of Perfection, by Saint Teresa, 
oot Uo by A. R. Waller. pp. 231. Macmillan 


One of the great devotional books of the 
world, in a form which will commend it to 
book-lovers. The atmosphere of thought is 
that of the cloister, but for all her occasional 
hysterical moods of devotion Teresa was too 
intellectual and too much a woman of busi- 
ness to get far out of touch with thinkers and 
men of affairs. The editor has added Dr. 
Alexander Whyte’s appreciation of Teresa, 
a few notes on the text, a table of dates and 
Crashaw’s poem on the subject of the saint. 
We wish he had also made an index. 

The Times and Young Men, by Josiah Strong. 

pp. 247. Baker & Taylor Co. 75 cents net. 

Dr. Strong speaks always from the heights of 
vision. These ringing chapters are expressly 
addressed to young men, and deal with oppor- 
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tunity and duty in the light of present condi- 
tions of knowledge and thought. Its han- 
dling of the three great unchanging laws of 
human life—the law of service, of self-giving 
and of love—is at once powerful and winning, 
and it is fitly introduced by a brief survey of 
the changed conditions of our modern life. 
It is a book to set a young man thinking. 

he Master of the Science of Right i4qying, 


T 
by Newell Dwight Hillis. Fleming H. Reve 
Co. 50 cents. 


Brief chapters on the relation of our Lord 
to the personal and social problems of man’s 
life. Among others the divine standard, 
Christ’s unexplored greatness, the uses of 
leisure, the gospel of culture, the problem 
of wealth and of failure, are headings of 
reverent and helpful divisions of the book. 
It isa book to be soon read, but not quickly 
exhausted. 
TRAVEL 

Wanderings in Three Continents, by Sir 

yp tg Burton. pp. 313. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The portrait of the late author of these papers 
of travel, now first colleeted, will give a good 
idea of the physical characteristics which 
enabled him for months together to assume 
the réle of a Moslem and to penetrate to the 
Mohammedan holy cities where discovery 
would have meant death. In one respect 
these preliminary abstracts are preferable for 
the general reader to the books into which 
they were expanded. Captain Burton was an 
acute and painstaking observer and made the 
best of his unusual opportunities, but he over- 
loaded his books with detail until they are 
often hard reading. Indeed, we believe that 
this compilation of preliminary and popular 
essays may be one of his best holds on the 
attention of posterity. The places visited 
are El Midinah and Mecca; Harar, the sacred 
city of the Somali; Lake Tanganyika, which 
Burton discovered; Salt Lake City in 1860, 
when a journey thither involved the risk of at- 
tack from the Indians of the plains ; Dahomey; 
the Congo; Brazil and Palmyra. Wecommend 
the book for its intrinsic interest, and all the 
more because the conditions of travel under 
which the journeys were made have in several 
eases changed completely since the author 
wrote. 

a “Joo. ‘Longuvans, Green Fah Rider Haggard. 
Mr. Haggard is an interested and intelligent 
traveler and writes in a way to hold attention, 
even when he is ona beaten track. The part 
of his book which is devoted to Cyprus will 
have most of novelty for his readers. Of the 
monetary comfort of traveling there, he says: 
“These folk, however, are not exorbitant in 
their demands and do not grumble or ask 
for more. Tourists have not come to Cyprus 
to spoil it; I never heard of an American 
even setting foot on the island, therefore a 
shilling here goes as far as fiveelsewhere.” As 
there is said to be but one hotel on the island 
an influx of tourists is hardly probable. Mr. 
Haggard seems to have suffered from Ameri- 
eans. He describes a personally conducted 
party in Palestine, one of whom carried a 
hammer and smashed the carvings of marble 
capitals for keepsakes. In Palestine he took 
familiar routes, but looks with unhurried eyes. 
Without having much that is new to offer he 
brings us the clear impressions of an earnest 
and thoughtful mind. The book has well- 
chosen pictures, but if it had seemed impor- 
tant to the author he would have given it an 
index. 

Scotland, Historic and Romantic by = 

Hornor Lansdale. 2 vols. pp. 398, 464, H.T. 

Coates & Co. 

These handsome volumes, in their scarlet 
binding and good print, are illustrated by 
many carefully chosen illustrations of famous 
buildings and historic scenes. They might 
be treated under the head either of history or 
travel, for they deal with the story of Scetch 
life from the days of Bruce, but by the method 
of passing from place to place in the order of 
counties. They lend themselves, therefore, 
to use as a guide-book in the different places, 
or in library study of Scotch historical geog- 
raphy. The narrative is lively, and the au- 
thor has an eye to picturesque material and 
the wider relation of things. A further word 


must be added in regard to the helps of maps, 
tables and index and as to the beauty and 
fresh interest of the illustrations. 
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FICTION 
Dorothy Fox, 4 ionten Parr. 

Lippincott Co. $1. 
English social life of the middle of the last 
century is portrayed inthis story. The illus- 
trator has the courage to depict one of the 
heroines clinging to her lover in all the cir- 
cumferent plenitude of hoopskirts and a scoop 
bonnet, but in the story she is a charming 
character, as is the other heroine, the Quaker 
girl, whom the Crimean captain loves. The 
homes of Friends in Plymouth and the north, 
an ancient country house renewed by a 
wealthy tradesman, and the house of a woman 
of large social ambitions and narrow purse 
afford scenes for the story. The men are 
hardly so well drawn as the women, but the 
love stories are skillfully interwoven, and the 
narrative holds attention pleasantly to the 
end. 

The Was sabtagtenians, by renee Bradford 

Mackie. pp. 3 L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
The leading characters in this novel, by Paul- 
ine Bradford Mackie, are easily recognizable. 
It is not so long since Lincoln’s second nom- 
ination and the political intrigues which pre- 
ceded it that the striking figures of Secre- 
tary Chase and his brilliant, determined, 
beautiful daughter should be forgotten. The 
story isa clever piece of work. The picture 
of the President—tender, overwearied, gro- 
tesque, misrepresented—is pathetically ad- 
mirable, and quite as good the figure of Chase 
—formal, capable, honorable to the depths of 
his ambitious nature and utterly out of touch 
with the real spirit of the time. If the au- 
thor had no personal relation with the period 
she describes, she must certainly have in- 
herited one. 


pp. 374. J.B. 


Barabbas, by Mote a. 
Lippincott Co, $3.5 
A new and netted ‘edition of Marie Corel- 
li’s interpretation in fiction of the meaning of 
the sacrifice of Christ, with photogravures 
after drawings by Ludovico Marchetti. 


Mr. Munchausen, by John ange Benge. 

pp. ‘180. Noyes, Platt & Co., Boston. $1. 
In the further and post-mortem wows soe of 
Munchausen Mr. Bangs has hit upon a con- 
genial subject. His peculiar form of humor 
depends upon exaggeration. As he swings 
quite clear of all limitations of time and space, 
he is able to give a good variety to his mar- 
vels. His inventive genius seldom fails him, 
and no one can take him seriously enough to 
object to pictures of the occupations of hell, 
which have no relation to Scripture imagery. 
The colored plates by Peter Newell are better 
than the text deserves. 


A Parfit Gentil Knight, by ere Andrews. 
pp. 414. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.5 


Another Huguenot story, of which its is an 
unusual output this season. The time is in 
the reign of Charles IX. of France and the 
knight is Count de Chabanes, a noble char- 
acter, who not only dies for his lady love 
but performs the more difficult task of de- 
fending her through life from an unworthy 
prince of Guise. The action is intensely 
dramatic in spots and the book gives a clear 
idea of that stormy period. 


In the Shadow of the Black Pine, 
Epp: pp. 369. Small, daet rs ‘Cs. 


The story of a girl of great personal beauty 
and an independent spirit who came to visit 
in Boston in the early days of the Massachu- 
setts Colony. The stern rule of the Puritan 
colonists is pictured without much sympathy 
or understanding of its spirit and purpose. 
The hero isa morbid weakling, played upon 
by arather monstrous specimen of the hypo- 
critical and hateful stage Puritan; the hero- 
ine sacrifices herself for pity rather than for 
love. ‘Neither as a fair picture of human na- 
ture nor of the Puritan colony can we com- 
mend the book. 

Seale pp. 3b9, 991,361, Macmillan Co. $3.00, 
The initial volumes of anew edition of Thack- 
eray in three beautiful volumes. The colored 
portrait used as frontispiece is admirable, 
and Mr. Brock’s illustrations are full of hu- 
mor. The books, in their convenient size, 
good print and paper and tasteful sage green 
bindings, promise an ideal edition of Thack- 
eray. 


Leaves from a Life-Book, by Jane D. Mills. 
pp. 317. Swedenborg Publishing Association. 


pp. 480. J. B. 
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FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Pussy Meow, byS. Louise Patteson. pp. 237. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 60 cents net. 
This year should be famous in the literary 
annals of the cats. In addition to the books 
already noted, with Miss Repplier’s brilliant 
study of cat and human history at their head, 
comes this sympathetic interpretation of the 
cat life, which seeks to do for puss what Black 
Beauty did for the horse. The attempt is 
successful and the narrative runs pleasantly 
along. It will greatly please the children, for 
whose amusement and instruction it is espe- 
cially designed. If anything, the dramatis 
pussone is too extensive for the stage—but we 
must remember that the cats are a prolific race. 
Many lessons in regard to the proper and 
kindly treatment of household pets are taught, 
and the spirit of kindness to animals pervades 
the book. The author’s enthusiasm even 
leads her to say a good word for the pig’s love 
of personal cleanliness. There is an appre- 
ciative introduction by Sarah K. Bolton. 

Bobtail Dixie, by Abbie N. Smith. pp. 153. 

For sale by the author at Lansing, Mich. $1.00. 
The adventures of a dog who came to live in 
a preacher’s family, told with considerable 
humor and imagination. It will seem very 
real to children who like this sort of fanciful 
looking at the world they know from a new 
point of view, and who feel nearer to the life 
of animals than their elders often do. The 
photographs of Dixie and his friends, human 
and animal, are remarkably successful. 


Great Explorers. pp. 224. Thomas Nelson & 
ons. 


A book which bears no author’s name but 
which by its selection and skill of narrative 
will both interest and instruct boys. The 
pictures are well-drawn woodcuts represent- 
ing portraits and scenes in the lives of the 
heroes of the tales. 

The Colburn Prize, by Gabrielle E. Jackson. 

pp. 120. J. F. Taylor & Co, $1.00 
A pleasant story of life ina school for girls, 
with disinterested kindness as its motive and 
incident enough to carry the narrative easily 
from point to point. If we were to find fault 
with the book it would be on the ground that 
the kind action is, perhaps, too obviously and 
immediately rewarded, something of the 
charm and power of virtue for virtue’s sake 
being thereby obscured. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Facts and Fancies, by William Henry P. 

Pits. pp. 816. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 
No test of completeness can, in the nature of 
things, be applied to a work which under- 
takes help in so wide a field, but the reader 
will find in this useful book the answer to 
many a puzzling question. And all the more 
because it concerns itself with those difficult 
matters of allusion which are not to be dis- 
covered in the ordinary books of reference. 
Literature, history, geographical niekname 
and popular allusion all find a place in the 
large print of its handsome pages. 

The °s Progress, The Holy War and 

Grace Abounding, by John Bunyan. Thomas 

Nelson & Sons. 
Every one ought to be acquainted with the 
three masterpieces which are included in this 
beautiful little book. If there had been no 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the Holy War would have 
taken its place as the great Paritan allegory. 
And there is hardly an autobiography which 
can compare, in its picture of the struggle of 
a strong soul out of darkness into light, with 
Grace Abounding. The print is large and 
clear, the paper, if thin, is opaque, and there 
is a good index to the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
There is no excuse for not knowing the best 
of Bunyan with this compact little edition in 
the market. 


Little P es Among the Women Who 
Have W: ie amops fo » F na 
kins and C. H. L. Johnston. My 7353 L. C. 


Page & Co. $1. 0 
Gossiping biographical sketches of American 
women who have written successful stories, 
with portraits of most of them. The manner 
is light, the judgments are appreciative rather 
than critical. 

u 

Ta TAPERS tiny Aaoe *es september 
This is the 230th volume of this = 
eclectic magazine, in which the significant ar- 
ticles of the foreign magazines and reviews 
are collected for American readers. Its con- 
tents are as rich and educative as ever. 
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Book Chat 


The correspondence of Bismarck was pub- 
lished recently in Berlin. 


The Century prize contributions for college 
graduates go this year to Johns Hopkins, 
Radcliffe and Columbia. This is the fourth 
annual competition and closes the series. 


Tolstoi may be under the ban ecclesiasti- 
cally in Russia, but he has standing in aca- 
demic circles still. A seminar in literature in 
the university at Kieff is studying his literary 
work. 


The new $10 bill, which we hope is in every 
reader’s hands, is adorned with portraits of 
Lewis and Clark, famous joint authors and 
the explorers of the Northwest at the begin- 
ning of the Jast century. 


M. Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the eminent Scan- 
dinavian author, is threatened with a libel 
suit by the ehildren of a recent minister of 
state in Christiania, whom, while living, ‘he 
avcused of disloyalty to party. 


The poet Swinburne, writes William Arm- 
strong in the December Critic, has for twenty- 
five years been the guest of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. He lives in absolute seclusion from 
the world, a recluse poet and the guest of a 
poet. 

Sidney Lee, editor of the National Diction- 
ary of Biography, has received a letter from 
King Edward VII., congratulating him and 
the projectors of the work on the completion 
of their task and the skill with which it has 
been done. 


The success of the more than a yard long 
photograph of the California big trees issued 
as a supplement to the December number 
of Country Life in America has led the pub- 
lishers to promise more big photographs, some 
of them even larger than this. 


The Christmas issue of Life is also the 
1,000th number. It takes space to inform us 
wittily and pictorially of its experience of the 
world and its present ability, maturity and 
usefulness as a critic of life. Mr. Gibson is 
at the front with a cover of special design. 


The objection of one of the parishioners of 
Dr. Ludlow, the author of Deborah, that his 
pastor ought not to spend so much time in lit- 
erary work, raises an interesting question 
about the duties of the modern pastor. It has 
also proved to be aremarkably good advertise- 
ment of the novel. 


Documents are reported to have been dis- 
covered in the Vatican Library bearing on 
the never ceasing controversy over Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The letters are said to make 
it clear that Rizzio was not a professional 
musician, but a priest, who had adopted a 
disguise in order to be near the queen, to min- 
ister to her bodily and spiritual needs. 


Those who listened to the brilliant ad- 
dresses of Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, who at- 
tended the late National Council as repre- 
sentative of the English churches, will be 
glad to learn that several of his books have 
been imported and put on sale by the Con- 
gregational Bookstore. Eternal Life, an Ex- 
position of John’s Epistles, the Gospel of 
Fatherhood (each $1.50 net), anda brief Ex- 
position of Galatians ($1.00 net) will be found 
suggestive and interesting, especially to min- 
isters. 


Mr. John Lane of the Bodley Head, the 
London publisher of beautiful books, is visit- 
ing in America. The effort for better books, 
he says, has given a healthy stimulus to pop- 
ulartaste. ‘‘The reading public demands: (1) 
in fiction the telling, the clever, the pregnant; 
(2) in general literature the healthy, the 
trenchant, the true; (2) in poetry the real, the 
convinced, the inspired. The keynote of the 
demand is: ‘Of new work, whatever its class, 
let us have the real thing,’ revive for us the 
old where it surpasses the new.” 
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In and Around New York 


Broadway Tabernacle Sold 

The announcement in the papers last week 
of the sale of the Broadway Tabernacle prop- 
erty surprised even some members of that 
church. It brought $1,300,000. Possession is 
to be given May 1. Upon the historic site 
there is to be erected another of those great 
hotels in which New Yorkers and their guests 
have a growing fondness to live. For a long 
time the trustees have been convinced that they 
ought to dispose of the property when they 
should receive an acceptable offer. The con- 
gregation have found in recent years increas- 
ing inconvenience from the railroad above the 
front entrance of the ehurch. Across Broad- 
way and Sixth Avenue vast department stores 
are building, and now the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road proposes to construct a station within a 
block and a half, and to dig tunnels beneath 
cross streets two blocks away. The Taberna- 
cle itself is rot adapted to the manifold needs 
of a modern down-town church. Experience 
has taught many things since 1859 and 1872. 
The land sold is only a portion remaining of 
that bought for $78,000 in 1857, when the church 
moved from its original site about three miles 
further down Broadway, between Leonard 
and Worth Streets. 

Negotiations for the sale were made by 
Trustees Bliss and Washburn, and Mr. Bliss 
is reported as saying: “The trustees will 
look up a site between this and May 1, when 
we must vacate. We have not yet taken up 
the subject of location, because the proper 
time for such matter was after we had sold 
our old home. Now that we have sold it there 
is occasion to consider a new one.” Another 
trustee said: ‘‘The Tabernacle is not going 
up town. This statement can be relied on. 
The new location will be south of Fifty-ninth 
Street.” 

This season the work of the Tabernacle has 
been more promising than at any time since 
Dr. Jefferson began. Congregations have 
been made up of people from all parts of the 
country, and have been uniformly large. 
Sunday before last Dr. Jefferson preached a 
sermon on the Pilgrim and His Part, which 
brought a general demand that it be pub- 
lished. 


Mr. Taylor’s Successful Beginning 

At Puritan Church, Brooklyn, Rev. Living- 
ston L. Taylor marks the beginning of his 
pastorate by special and successful work 
among young people. Of fifteen new mem- 
bers received at the last communion, ten were 
young men; and while this ratio may not be 
maintained, so many young men and young 
women are showing interest that undoubt- 
edly the membership will be increased by 
them in the near future. Mr. Taylor has in- 
augurated a social meeting to follow the 
Sunday evening service, its object being 
better acquaintance among the members of 
the congregation, especially the young people. 
It is purely informal and quickly became 
popular, a hundred or more remaining every 
Sunday. 


A Favorite Residence Section 

Fear has been expressed that Brooklyn 
Heights would gradually change in character 
and in course of time cease to be the fine 
residence neighborhood that it has been for 
many years. Increase in the size of congre- 
gations there, however, indicates that such 
fears are ungrounded and that the Heights 
is, if anything, more popular today than ever. 
Dr. Dewey reports a growing congregation 
and sees no indication of any change in the 
popularity of the section as a social center. 
Not only are few families moving away, but 
many heretofore residing in the hill section 
are coming to the Heights because it is more 
accessible to Manhattan. High grade apart- 
ment houses are filled as soon as erected. 
Even in the short time since Dr. Dewey came 
to Pilgrim Church numbers of young men 


have come to the locality. So marked is this 
that, in his opinion, the principal work of 
the churches in the section will soon be 
among this class. One of the Union Semi- 
nary extension classes for Bible study was 
recently organized, with thirty-five members, 
in Pilgrim Church. It meets Sunday morn- 
ings at ten, under the leadership of Professor 
Hodge. 


Church Building Down Town 


Beside the Tabernacle sale there are many 
building projects among down-town churches. 
Many years ago a Reformed Church congre- 
gation sold its property in Twenty-first Street 
to the Holy Trinity Lutherans, then the first 
General Council body in New York. Last 
week the Lutherans sold the property, in 
cluding a parsonage, for $465,000, and will 
build on the West Side, well down town. The 
present location is in the shopping district 
near Sixth Avenue. The site makes little 
material difference, since, like many other 
down-town New York churches, its congre- 
gation comes from Brooklyn, Newark, the 
Bronx and almost every section other than 
the vicinity of the church. Ascension Epis- 
copal Church in lower Fifth Avenue has se- 
cured $90,000 of its proposed $250,000 endow- 
ment, Miss Rhinelander giving $30,000 within 
a week. Holy Communion Episcopal, in the 
shopping district at Twentieth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, has recently increased its en- 
dowment by $100,000, and there are rumors 
that Calvary Episcopal on Fourth Avenue, at 
the corner of Grammercy Park, will build a 
parish house to rival in size the famous one 
of St. George’s Church. 


Architectural Instruction in the Seminaries 


The Architectural League of New York has 
inaugurated a movement toward the better 
education of the clergy in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and decoration. A number of well- 
known ministers attended a meeting of the 
league last week, and the subject was dis- 
cussed at length, the consensus of opinion be- 
ing that the theological seminaries of the 
country should provide courses of lectures 
which would give their students at least an 
idea of the artistic fitness of things, with a 
view to raising the standard of church build- 
ing and decoration. So far as known, no 
seminary recognizes the importance of the 
subject, and it was the opinion of artists and 
clergy alike that much of the bad taste dis- 
played in churches is the effect of ignorance 
on the part of the man, usually the minister, 
who has the deciding voice in most matters of 
building and decoration. 


A Proposed Home for New York Art 


Ever since the old Academy of Design, on 
the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, was sold a few years ago plans 
have been suggested to provide an adequate 
fine arts building. The first intention of the 
Academy of Design was to build a home in 
the upper part of the city, near the new Epis- 
copal cathedral and Columbia University, 
and land for the purpose was bought with 
part of the proceeds of the sale of the old 
building. Several considerations, however, 
led to the abandonment of this idea, and 
it is now proposed to erect in a central loca- 
tion, at a cost of about $500,000 exclusive of 
site, a building roomy enough to accommo- 
date all, or nearly all, of the art societies and 
clubs, where all exhibitions can be held, and 
which will be privately or publicly endowed. 
The project is being advanced by the Fine 
Arts Federation, representing eleven socie- 
ties. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the marble of which the outer walls 
of the old Academy of Design were constructed 
has been purchased by a new Roman Catholic 
parish, and will be used to erect a church 
on upper Amsterdam Avenue. CO. N. A. 
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The Campaign of Testimony” 


1. Jesus and his vision of the kingdom. 
The kingdom of God had been the domi- 
nant thought in the mind of Jesus during 
his lifetime. He had represented it to be 
a world civilization in which every man 
would be a true son of the Heavenly 
Father and a true brother to his fellow- 
men. It was to be the establishment of 
the civilization of heaven upon the earth 
[Matt. 6: 10]. The realization of this 
ambition had been ‘‘the joy set before 
him” in view of which he had ‘‘ endured 
the cross” [Heb. 12: 2]. 

In Acts 1: 1-5 Luke recapitulates the 
contents of a previous volume devoted to 
the deeds of Jesus and to his teaching re- 
garding the kingdom. The fact that he 
calls it the “first” [R. V.] instead of the 
‘‘former”’ perhaps indicates that he pro- 
jected also a third volume. Possibly the 
fact that he speaks of the other volume 
as devoted to what Jesus ‘“‘began”’ to do 
and teach indicates that he conceived 
the events narrated in his second volume 
to be a continuation of the activity of 
Jesus. [See, however, his use of the 
word “began” in Luke 7: 24; 11: 29; 13: 
25.] Both volumes are dedicated to a man 
named Theophilus, a Christian gentle- 
man of some eminence, for in Luke 1: 3 he 
is addressed by a title applied to dignita- 
ries [see Acts 24: 3; 26: 25]. The first 
volume brought the narrative down to 
the time when Jesus, acting in fellowship 
with the Holy Spirit as usual [Luke 4: 
1, 14; 10: 21], gave his apostles the great 
commandment implied in Luke 24: 44-53 
and passed into his hidden glory. 

For reasons that cannot be discussed 
here Jesus’ countrymen had rejected 
him and his vision of a world-civilization- 
of brotherly men. They had executed 
and buried him. He had, however, risen 
from the dead, and by means of re- 
peated interviews, extending, very sig- 
nificantly to the Jewish mind, over a 
forty-day period, conclusively proved to 
them that he was still a living personal 
force. The significant fact is that Jesus 
came forth from the grave with un- 
abated interest in his vision and un- 
wavering confidence in its practical feasi- 
bility. “By the space of forty days” 
he was still, as of old, “speaking the 
things concerning the kingdom of God.” 

During the latter part of the forty-day 
period Jesus gathered the inner circle 
of his disciples from Galilee back to 
Jerusalem and insisted on their staying 
there until they should experience a cer- 
tain “baptism with the Holy Spirit.” 
This experience had been greatly empha- 
sized by John the Baptist, whom some of 
them remembered tenderly as their former 
rabbi [John 1: 35 ff.]. Jesus also, though 
he had failed, probably quite to John’s 
disappointment [Matt. 11: 2, 3], to secure 
this experience for his disciples, had 
spoken of it as something promised him 
by his Father for his disciples [John 14: 
26]. He now assures them that the long 
deferred experience is near [Acts 1: 4, 5]. 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 5, 1902. 
Text, Acts 1: 1-11. Internationa: Lesson, The 
Promise of Power. 


I. Jesus’ Program 
By Pror. E. I. BoSwoRTH 


2. Jesus’ program for the realization of 
his vision. Near the close of the forty- 
day period Jesus confided to his disciples 
his plan for the realization of his vision. 
They still held the current Jewish view 
that the kingdom would be a political 
organization for righteous Jews, and 
were inclined to think that Jesus would 
destroy his enemies in a Messianic judg- 
ment and establish the new state at the 
time of the mysterious “baptism with 
the Holy Spirit” [Acts 1: 6]. Their long 
cherished dream of power, of high office 
and of other dignities [Mark 9: 33, 34; 10: 
35-87] was not yet abandoned. Jesus ab- 
solutely refused to give any encourage- 
ment to their political aspirations [Acts 
1: 7], but adds [1: 8] that their pertina- 
cious ambition for power will soon be 
realized, though in a fashion that they 
little anticipate. He outlines the pro- 
gram of the new order in a sentence that 
furnishes the text for Luke’s entire vol- 
ume: ‘Ye shall receive power, when the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you: and ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” Jesus 
was confident that the new order of things 
he came to introduce—the civilization of 
brotherly men—must be established by 
the testimony of men empowered by 
the Holy Spirit. After announcing this 
program Jesus disappeared under cir- 
cumstances that indicated to the disci- 
ples a cessation of the interviews of the 
forty-day period. 

3. The witnesses. The composition of 
the original group of witnesses is inter- 
esting [Acts 1: 13-15}. It included sev- 
eral business men, among them a customs 
collector and four fish-packers; also two 
men of bitterly hostile political opinions, 
Matthew the Publican and Simon the 
Zealot. Jesus’ four brothers, finally con- 
vinced of his Messiahship [see John 
7: 5; Mark 6: 4], werein the group with 
their mother and other women who had 
been prominent in the first volume [Luke 
8: 1-8; 28: 49, 55). Doubtless Lazarus 
and his two sisters were there, and the 
two senators, Nicodemus and Joseph 
[John 3: 1; 19: 38-42; Luke 23: 50]. The 
capitalist, Zaccheus, and he who had 
been the blind beggar, Bartimeus, may 
have often come up together from Jeri- 
cho [Luke 18: 35; 19: 10]. The Jerusalem 
Jew who had been excommunicated on 
account of his connection with Jesus 
[John 9: 34-39] found refuge here. This 
motley group of witnesses had one thing 
in common, namely, that each had in 
some way come in contact with Jesus. 

4. The testimony. Their testimony was 
to be a simple report of the results of 
their personal connection with Jesus. 
As gleaned from the first public testi- 
mony [Acts 2: 14-40], it is seen to have 
consisted of two statements: (1) Jesus is 
alive and therefore the Christ of God; 
(2) whoever believes in him, that is, re- 
gards him as the Christ and Lord he 
claimed to be and treats him accordingly, 
will be saved from a daily life of selfish- 
ness and its ultimate disaster to a life of 


increasing unselfishness and consequent 
blessedness in the kingdom of God. 

The program of Jesus is still in opera- 
tion. We have inherited a campaign of 
testimony. Becoming a Christian is not 
merely a step taken to secure individual 
salvation. It is identifying one’s self 
with a great movement to secure by a 
campaign of testimony the universal rec- 
ognition of the Lordship of Jesus, All 
the spiritual forces of the universe are 
arranged with reference to making a bit 
of weak human testimony produce as- 
tounding results, just as physical forces 
may be so arranged that slight pressure 
on an electric button will clear a great 
channel of its rocks. Read Trumbull’s 
Individual Work for Individuals. ‘‘ We 
are not advocates but witnesses.” We 
still testify that Jesus is not a dead Jew, 
but a contemporary Christ. It is still 
the honest report of the results of believ- 
ing in Jesus, published by a multitude of 
experimenters in the laboratory of per- 
sonal life, that will establish the civiliza- 
tion of the brotherly man. 


The Author of the Articles on the 
Acts 

We introduce this week a new con- 

tributor to the columns of The Congrega- 

tionalist. Prof. Edward I. Bosworth will 

write each week comments on the Inter- 





national Sunday Schoo! Lessons, the first 
of which are printed on this page. He is 
a graduate of Yale University and Ober- 
lin Seminary, has studied at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, Germany, and at Athens, 
Greece, and since 1892 has been professor 
of the New Testament language and 
literature at Oberlin. He is the author 
of two excellent volumes for teachers 
and students of the Bible, one being on 
the gospels, and the other, which was 
earlier published, Studies in the Acts and 
Epistles. Professor Bosworth is not less 
eminent as a preacher than as a teacher. 
He had a brief pastorate at Mt. Vernon, 
O., and after the death of Dr. James 
Brand of the First Church, Oberlin, 
filled the pulpit of that church for several 
months so acceptably that the wish was 
general that he would contiuue longer. 
We can assure our readers that whether 
or not they are Sunday school teachers 
or students they will find that these ar- 
ticles will well repay their reading. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Vale 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


There is a vale where down 
All of mankixd must tread ; 
The king who wears a crown, 
The low, unlaureled head ; 
And for a guide 
Stalks Pain, the hollow-eyed! 


But if there be to light 
The amaranthine slope, 
Piercing the void of night, 
The stars of Faith and Hope, 
The dark, the deep, 
Will be to us as sleep! 





“T am not goiag to give 
any more money at Christ- 
mas,”’ said a grandmother 
of our acquaintance recently. ‘‘Tom 
and Mary are sure to put it into their 
everyday expenses and use it to help pay 
the coal bill or the rent, when I intended 
them to devote it to some personal lux- 
ury.” The temptation to do just this is 
evident to all who have these current 
expenses to meet, perhaps with insuffi- 
cient means, but has it ever occurred to 
people who yield to it that a Christmas 
gift is in some measure the nature of a 
trust? If it was given for coal or rent 
or the children’s schooling, well and good ; 
but most people who give money do so 
because they either do not have the op- 
portunity te choose some gift, or prefer 
that the receiver should choose. Even 
here there is a chance for duty—the duty 
of considerate and graceful receiving— 
and the gift to be received should surely 
be determined with careful thought of 
the giver’s wish. A young lady averred 
that she always began early in the year 
to buy her presents for the next Christ- 
mas. “The money? O, I usually re- 
ceive Christmas gifts of money, which I 
use.” This is unselfish, and no doubt a 
generous person would derive more pleas- 
ure in spending money this way than for 
personal indulgence, but would it please 
thedonor? Little sentiment attaches to 
money itself, but the recipient may give 
it sentiment by spending it for a tangible 
memento of the giver. 


Spending Christ- 
mas Money 


Ottensbeesttihitnials When it comes to pity, 

most people sincerely be- 
lieve that it is more blessed to give than 
“Pitying people and being 
pitied,’’ wrote the clever author of The 
Benefactress, ‘“‘are two very different 
things. The first is soothing and sweet, 
the second is annoying, or even madden- 
ing, according to the temperament uf the 
patient.” But it is not pity alone which 
is disliked ; there is an offensive sort of 
kindness. ‘‘How we do all hate to be 
done good to,” exclaimed a girl, meaning, 
of course, the patronizing or officious 
“‘good-doing,” which we have all expe- 
rienced. It is because of this inherent 
objection to being pitied or assisted that 
so much tact is needed in philanthropic 
and church work. If we appeal to a 
working girl to come to the Girls’ Club 
because she can help the leader, because 
she has something to give, or some influ- 
ence to exert over others, she will respond 


with twice the willingness that would be 
shown if you appeared anxious to uplift 
her. There is a good deal of well-meant 
kindness in the world which is offensive 
because it is lacking in tact and sympa- 
thy. If we could only put ourselves in 
the place of a proud and sensitive person 
we wish to help, there would be no sus- 
picion of condescension in our manner 
and we should learn to ask favors while 
bestowing them. 





A Deferred Call 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


It was at the close of the mission meet- 
ing. A pause had followed some plead- 
ing word of the young leader, and then 
all eyes had turned to the solitary figure 
that rose in response. It was a young 
woman, and the hands that clutched ner- 
vously at the bench in front were red and 
coarsened with work. Just an instant 
she stood, then dropped back into her 
seat, her weak little chin seeming to lose 
itself in the not very fresh neck ribbon. 

“* Nearer, my God, to thee.” What ten- 
derness and love the girl in white seemed 
to put into that little piano! Thén, as 
the soft soprano voice rose, the woman 
hid her face in her hands. 

A few minutes more and the room was 
almost empty. Arabella was alone with 
the young man who led the meeting, the 
girl in white and the rough-spoken, but 
kindly, superintendent of the mission. 

She looked at them with a little hyster- 
ical laugh and eyes reddened by gather- 
ing tears. The cheap red roses on her 
hat shook in unison with her quickened 
breathing. Just what had moved her to 
rise she only dimly knew. She had never 
felt before tonight that she cared partic- 
ularly to be prayed for, and what she 
expected to follow the prayers she could 
hardly have told. She only knew she 
was shaken by this strange, new emo- 
tion. Perhaps mixed with it was a bit 
of almost unconscious elation at the near- 
ness of this tall, slim creature in white, 
whom she had sometimes passed on the 
street with half-envious admiration, feel- 
ing to what a different, unattainable 
world she belonged. 

Now the fair, high-bred face was look- 
ing into hers with tender solicitude, but 
there was a touch of embarrassment in 
it, too. The young leader of the meet- 
ing said something to her in a low tone, 
and then they all knelt, and each in turn 
prayed for Arabella. The superintend- 
ent came first. He was a “‘convert” of 
the mission himself, and his words came 
with great earnestness. Then the young 
leader of the meeting prayed, and, efter 
afew moments’ pause, the girl in white, 
in a hurried, embarrassed voice, that told 
of unaccustomed effort. Arabella, who 
had waited tremblingly for that one soft 
voice, hid her face in her red, beringed 
hands with a quick, choking sob, and in 
the silence that followed the soft prayer 
of the girl in white she prayed for her- 
self in a voiceless way. There was a 
strange mixturein her mind of the vague 
and the real, and her heart, reaching out 
faintly to the unseen Presence, at the 


same time clung to the sweet nearness of 
the seen. 

They all took her hand as they arose, 
and the girl in white held it for a mo- 
ment, touched by the wistfulness in the 
reddened eyes. ‘‘I’m coming to see you,” 
she said, impulsively, “sometime this 
week, if you’ll tell me where you live,” 
and in a moment more Arabella had 
slipped quickly out into the warm sum- 
mer night. 

The young man who had led the meet- 
ing and the girl in white walked slowly 
homeward. 

“You won’t forget to go to see her, 
will you?” he said, rather insistently; 
“it is so easy for one to slip away from 
the influences of a meeting like that, 
and you could see she was all ner- 
vous and overwrought tonight. Yes, of 
course, it was perfectly genuine, but I 
don’t imagine any of her impressions 
are very deep ones—with that sort of 
a face. She is one of those who need 
to be looked after and encouraged.”’ 

“Yes,” the girl assented, “of course 
T’ll go to see her.”’ Somehow she was 
feeling miserably tired and shaken, and 
under it all was a little irritation that 
she had been so wrought upon in that 
mission meeting. It was a close, unre- 
freshing air that blew from the heated 
asphalt. Squalid families were gathered 
on the sidewalk in front of their wretched 
dwellings, and bare-footed children, know- 
ing no other playground, chased each 
other over the heated bricks. A clam 
man drew up his cart under one of the 
dirty gas lamps, and was speedily sur- 
rounded by boisterous children fortunate 
enough to have a copper clasped in their 
grimy little fingers. Now and then a 
rasping voice from the wooden chairs 
on the pavement called out a command 
or threat, or a small, wailing voice from 
an inner room told the whereabouts of 
some tiny struggler for existence. 

A sharp-faced little cripple was mak- 
ing his toilsome way down the street, 
his whole attitude drooping and de- 
jected. They could hear his hoarse 
breathing as they passed. What a world 
it was, thought the girl, and clinched 
her hand till the nails pressed painfully 
into her palm. 

** Do let’s walk faster,” she said, almost 
irritably; “I want to get home and this 
air chokes me.” 

He glanced at her in surprise, and a 
few moments iater they had passed into 
another street, a narrow and very hum- 
ble one, but the fragrance of honeysuckle 
came to them from fences hidden by the 
thick greenery, and the tinkle of an old 
piano floated to their ears. 

‘There!’ she said, “this is a little 
better, isn’t it? That girl lives some- 
where on this street—only a block fur- 
therup. Poor thing, I won’t forget about 
her.” Then, in a moment, ‘I came per- 
ilously near being cross a few minutes 
ago, didn’t 1? But it wears me all out to 
see unhappy people.” 


It was the second week after that even- 
ing at the mission, and it was Saturday. 

In the hot little “‘ parlor” on a narrow 
street Arabella sat stiffly upright. ‘‘She’s 
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had time to miss me,” she was saying to 
herself. ‘‘She’s got my number, and two 
weeks ain’t long enough to forget all 
about a person.” There was bitterness 
in her thought, but under it all a wistful, 
hurt feeling, “I guess she’ll come to- 
night when she sees I ain’t there,’”’ she 
assured herself; ‘‘why, she—she prayed 
for me.” She had not yet gotten over the 
wonder of it. ‘“‘She’ll likely be along 
after the meeting—her and her beau.” 

Her eyes roved again over the stiff, 
tawdry little room which she had put in 
such careful order. 

The bell rang shrilly. ‘That can’t be 
her,” she whispered, as she hurried to 
the door, and they were two very different 
faces that met hers—high-colored faces 
under flaunting hats, not bad, but weak 
and silly. 

‘“* Well, Bella,” they said, in noisy greet- 
ing; and then, ‘‘ where’ve you kep’ your- 
self? We ain’t seen you for an age.” 

Arabella murmured some answer, not 
very audibly. 

‘‘ We're gettin’ up a party for Webber’s 
Garden,” one of them continued; ‘“‘ we 
want you to go along. Jim an’ Charley 
’re goin’, an’—there comes Will now. 
We was to meet him here.” They laughed 
gayly in Arabella’s face as a young man 
in a plaid suit came up the low steps. 
**Come right in,” they called out, ‘‘ she’s 
to home.” 

He accepted the invitation, hurrying 
up to Arabella’s side with the exaggerated 
low bow that she had often found so fas- 
cinating. Why was it that he and these 
two girls seemed somehow different now? 
The young man in the plaid suit fingered 
his showy gilt chain and scrutinized 
her closely under that outward air of 
easy carelessness, while he told her the 
evening’s plan. ‘You'll come, won’t 
you?” he said. ‘‘The music was real 
good last Saturday, but you took such a 
notion against going. What ailed you, 
anyway?” 

“It’s—it’s Saturday night,’ faltered 
Arabella. - 

“ Well—what if it is?” 

“But we—we stay so late—it’s morn- 
ing before it’s over, and tomorrow’s 
Sunday.” 

*‘Well, I declare,” said one of the 
gayly dressed girls, “‘ what ifitis? Your 
wings ain’t sproutin’, are they?” And 
Arabella joined helplessly in the laugh 
following this sally, while the young man 
in the plaid suit looked at her with puz- 
zled eyes. 

He hitched his chair a little nearer. 
**You’d better come along,” he said; 
“it'll be real nice, and it won’t be a bit 
pleasant without you.” 

“Well, I like that,” and the women 
callers giggled, but with evident amuse- 
ment, and with a consoling vision of 
“Jim an’ Charley” doubtless looming up 
in the background. 

Arabella made one more helpless effort. 
*“*I—T can’t decide right off,” she said ; 
“‘T was expecting somebody—a—a lady,” 
with a glance at the young man in the 
plaid suit. ‘‘Can’t you come round just 
a little after nine, and if—if she ain’t 
come—then I’ll go.” 

The other girls looked at him and 
laughed. ‘Seeing it’s a—a lady, I guess 
you won’t mind leaving it that way, will 
you?” 

“No,” he said, but glancing at her a 
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little doubtfully, ‘that’s the way we'll 
leave it,” and, under cover of the giggles 
of the two damsels, who preceded him 
down the steps, he added: ‘‘ Now don’t go 
back on it, Bella,” and his face was bent 
anxiously toward her for an instant. 

* All right,” she said, and then the 


‘door was shut and her friends went up 


the street, the girls still giggling, but a 
little of the jauntiness seemed to have 
departed from the young man in the 
plaid suit. Arabella, looking from the 
window, could see them jostling him 
facetiously, and once a high pitched, ral- 
lying laugh floated back to her. 

She looked at the clock on the shelf. 
They must be about half through the 
meeting at the mission now. Did they 
miss her, she wondered, and was any one 
praying for her tonight? She guessed 
not, it all seemed so sort of far away 
now—all she had felt in the mission room 
two weeks ago. ‘I guess I wasn’t con- 
verted ”’ she said to herself, ‘‘only sort 
of wanted to be, and—and—but I ain’t 
agoin’ again. Some way I don’t want to 
unless she asks me to.”’ 

Several blocks away, too far off for 
her to hear it, they were singing ‘‘ Throw 
out the lifeline,” and a girl in white 
moved restlessly on the hard bench. 
‘* When I come back in the fall I’ll go,” 
she said, ““I know I ought not to have 
put it off, but—of course I won’t have 
time now before I leave.” 

Arabella sat at the open window all 
those minutes after nine o’clock. She 
was watching the people as they passed. 
under the sickly light of the street lamp. 
Once she caught her breath sharply as 
a slender white figure turned the corner 
on the opposite side of the street. She 
was only vaguely conscious of all that 
that pretty grace and purity meant to 
her; she merely knew that she held her 
breath while she waited. The girl was 
with another man tonight. “She must 
have more’n one beau,” thought Ara- 
bella. They were going very slowly down 
the street; once the girl’s eyes turned 
for an instant toward the little house 
where Arabella sat in the window, but— 
she passed on. 

Just afew minutes later and the garden 
party were at Arabella’s door. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’m a-comin’, just 
wait till I get my hat.” 

And the young man in the plaid suit 
looked after her curiously, there was 
such a high, hard note in her voice. 





Mrs. Roosevelt’s Patriotism 


Some of the new napery for the White 
House this year will be the product of 
Porto Rican women. It seems that while 
on @ shopping tour in New York Mrs. 
Roosevelt was recently shown some of 
the beautiful linen drawn-work from 
Porto Rico. She immediately placed a 
large order for household articles, includ- 
ing table scarfs, covers, doilies and bed 
linen. Each piece is to be worked with 
the letters U. S. and will have ‘“‘ White 
House” embroidered in the center. Mrs. 
Roosevelt also ordered gowns for herself 
and daughter of a fine linen fabric manu- 
factured in the island. Those who have 


at heart the promotion of Porto Rican I 


industries say that Mrs. Roosevelt’s action 
will result in lucrative employment to 
thousands, 
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Closet and Altar 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE 
Keep yourselves in the love of God, look- 
ing for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 
unto eternal life. 





When the immortal is overborne and 
smothered in the life of the flesh, how 
can men believe in the life to come?— 
F. W. Robertson. 





Suppose, by theinsistence of the Church, 
it could be brought to pass—which is a 
vain expectation—that every man should 
in any measurable period of time be well 
fed and dressed and housed, should be 
free from disease, idleness, weariness, 
should have equal rights, privileges, op- 
portunities with his neighbor, then this 
bread-and-butter paradise were a poor ex- 
change for the eternal hope.—John Wat- 
son. 





O little heart of mine! shall pain 
Or sorrow make thee moan, 
When all this God is all for thee, 
A Father all thine own? 
—F. W. Faber. 





The repose of the greater spirits is not 
acquiescence in the allotments of time, 
but the conscious presence of eternal 
life.—T. T. Munger. 


Heaven consists in nothing else than 
walking, abiding, resting in the divine 
Presence. There are souls who enter 
into this heaven before leaving the body. 
If thou believest that thy God, found, 
felt, rested in, is heaven, why not, under 
the gracious help which he vouchsafes 
to thee in his Son, begin at once to disci- 
pline and qualify thy soul for this heaven? 
—John Pulsford. 





All are dead, even to this life, who 
hope for no other.—Lorenzo di Medici. 





Some day or other I shall surely come 
Where true hearts wait for me; 
Then let me learn the language of that home 
While here on earth I be, 
Lest my poor lips for want of words be dumb 
In that high company. 
—Louise Chandler Moulton. 





However practical we deem it, that 
life loses itself which fails te keep in 
touch with the invisible—with the deeper 
principles which make business more 
than barter, and science more than ham- 
mering rocks and a skilled use of the 
scalpel, and life more than the baking 
and eating of bread.—James M. Taylor., 


Lord, I have viewed this world over, 
in which Thou set me; I have 
tried how this and that thing will 
fit my spirit and the design of my 
creation and can find nothing on 
which to rest, for nothing here doth 
itself rest, but such things as please 
me for a while in some degree van- 
ish and flee as shadows from before 
me. Lord, I come to Thee, the Eterna! 
Being, the Spring of Life, the Cente 
of rest, the Stay of the creation, the 
Fullness of all things. I join myself 
to Thee; with Thee I will lead my 
life and spend my days, with whom 
am to dwell forever, expecting, 
when my little time is over, to be 
taken up ere long into Thy eternity. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


80. DOUBLE CHARADE 


“ Macaulay’s Last Riddle” is puzzling indeed! 

And the ONE who would solve it must take extra 
heed. 

No touch-and-go method will answer, you'll see ; 

So mind what I say, for with me you’ll agree. 


Look well to your steps or he’ll catch you with guile. 
A bout with Macaulay’s worth any FIRST while. 
Until you have triumphed keep still, and there quick 
Goodly SECOND may follow at sight of his trick! 


“Ha! Ha!” “Nowyouseeit?” “Ican’tsay Ido!” 

Then read this again, and look out for his TWO! 

E’en then, if the answer you fail to behold, 

Review these twelve lines and you’ll find it thrice told. 
‘ NILLOR. 


81. ARITHMETICAL 


I should like to have an analysis of this, 
not an algebraic solution: 

A man bought eggs for one cent less per 
dozen today than yesterday, and therefore 
bought two more eggs for twelve cents. What 
did he pay per dozen each day ? GRANT. 


82. TRANSPOSITION 
COURTSHIP OF SELIM SHANDIST 


HE 
Dear maid, it is my deep ****** 
With thee forever to ******! 


SHE 
Kind sir, I fear thee’d soon be *****, 
And then my temper would be *****! 


HE 
Dear maid, we must not thus be *******! 
A broken heart do I ******* ? 


SHE 
Kind sir, if papa prove ******#*, 
How then could I thy heart ********? 


HE 


Dear maid, and dost thou not *#*#*#* 
Such **** #*** we can **##### > 


SHE 
Then thou canst say, “ Dear priest, ***** us!” 
And I in turn, “ Dear judge, ***** us!” 
ELZA, 


ANSWERS 


76. Anemone, 

77.1. Gopher. 2. Ounce. 3. Dog. 4. Tiger. 5. 
Cat. 6. Camel. 7. Lion. 8. Otter. 9. Fox. 10. 
Sable. 11. Bear. 12. Beaver. 13. Badger. 

78.1. Bay. 2. Cay. 3. Day. 4. Fay. 5. Gay. 
6. Hay. 7. Jay. 8. Lay. 9. May. 10. Nay. 11. 
Pay. 12. Ray. 13. Say. 14. Way. , 

79. 1. The elm at Shackamaxon, Pa., under which 
William Penn made his famous treaty with the In- 
dians in November, 1682. 2. The Charter Oak at 
Hartford, Ct., in which the charter of the colony of 
Connecticut was hid in November, 1687, when Sir 
Edmund Andros was sent to take it from the colo- 
nists. 3. Theelm at Cambridge, Mass., under which 
Washington took command of the army in July, 
1775. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


“Your ‘ Biographical Dinner’ was a great assist- 
ance in the ‘feast of reason and flow of soul’ which 
followed our Thanksgiving dinner,” writes a Massa- 
chusetts lady, and the little tangle story has called 
out solutions from nearly four hundred correspond- 
ents. The selection from these of a prize list of 
answers has been no sma'l task. The Century Dic- 
tionary of Names and Phillips’s Dictionary of Bio- 
graphical Reference have been called upon to de- 
cide as to the allowability of names given—the first 
being chosen because so many prefer it, the sec- 
ond because it is the standard biographical author- 
ity of certain puzzle lovers. In one case—that of 
“Wood” instead of “Coke” as an “ English jurist” 
—another name seems to have been as appropriate as 
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that used by the author of the story. Other names 
—such as “Greswell” instead of “ Abelard” as a 
“French scholar,” and “Good” instead of “ Gay” 
as an “ English poet’’—have been found not as ac- 
ceptable, and have been thrown out. Admitting 
only allowable names, but overlooking minor errors 
of spelling, not less than fifty of the lists prove to 
be complete. 

On second examination eighteen lists have been 
chosen as having some “ special merit,” and, after 
considering the claims of each, the correct arrange- 
ment and mechanical accuracy of the list of C. H. 
Cooper, Mankato, Minn., decide the prize contest 
in his favor, and the book has been sent to him. 
This list gives accurate full names—surnames first 
—in the order required by the story. 

One excellent list—that of Helen E. Haynes, Leb- 
anon, N. H.—is supplemented by a very clever story, 
telling more of the seventy-four famous characters 
and why certain names were selected. It shows, 
for instance, how “ Peel” was hit upon, after hours 
of study, in place of “Gladstone,” which was given 
by many. Another interestiug list—that of Mrs. O. 
W. Noble, Waterbury, Ct.—is mostly put into verse, 
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but, like many other lists, contains “Suckling” as 
a “seventeenth century poet laureate.” These are 
the closing lines: 


It was Worth all the trouble I’d taken to know 
That all were so Gay and so happy. Although 
Their numbers were many, not one of them there 
Was Moody or Cross, and the jokes through the air 
Flew so fast, and the laughter so long did abide, 
That each was soon holding fast his Akenside. 


Some notes upon solutions of other recent tangles 
are necessarily crowded out. Of 61 we would say, 
however, that Grant shows that by dividing the 
total assets—good and bad—among the widow and 
six sons, and then dividing among the other heirs 
the $200 in cash this division would give the debtor 
son, the widow is given $676 and each of five sons 
receives $225. This is the result reached by the 
simpler method already printed. Grant states that 
several expert insurance lawyers agree with him, 
although expressing the opinion that county sur- 
rogates might make just the blunder of Senex. 
Vulcan, from a mathematical standpoint, also in 
sists that the above solution is correct. 





For the 





Children 


Courtesy of McClure’s ” 


The Doll’s Doctor 


By Isaac Oe 


Doctor, my dolly has broken her leg, 

Mend her with pills and with plaster, I beg. 
And yet, since I make it a rule 

To ask a physician his school, 

You must tell me, before the fracture you see, 
Whether you practice allopathy. 


DEN RANKIN 


A doll mends so much faster 

With good allopathic plaster. 

And so, to avoid all chance of disaster, 
I count upon Old-School pills, 

Salts and senna and nitre and squills— 
But send me homeopathic bills. 





How to See Venus in the Day- 
time 

The star which shines so brilliantly in 
the western sky these early winter even- 
ings is Venus, our nearest neighbor among 
the planets. It reaches its greatest bril- 
liancy on Jan. 9, 1902, and at that time 
and for a week or more before and after, 
Venus may be seen easily with the naked 
eye in the daytime, if we know where to 
look for it. Dr. William R. Brooks tells 
in The Youth’s Companion a simple way 
of locating it: ‘ 

Make a triangle out of thin wood or 
pasteboard, the upright of which shall 
be nine inches and horizontal length one 
foot. Fasten this in an upright position 
on the top of a post, for convenience about 
as high as your head. Place it so that 
the twelve-inch side of your triangle is 
horizontal, and also due north and south. 
Now near Jan. 9, 1902, Venus is on the 
meridian, or due south at about a quarter 
of three in the afternoon, and at such an 
altitude that if you. stand on the north 
side of your post, and sight up the north 
side of your triangle at the hour named, 
when the sky is clear, you will certainly 
see Venus. 

Then if you have a telescope, if only a 
small one, examine it with that, and you 
will find that brilliant dot of light re- 


solved into a beautiful object resembling 
a crescent moon. This is due to the 
fact, Dr. Brooks explains, that Venus in 
its revolutions about the sun passes 
through all the phases of our moon, from 
the crescent to the full. It is not bright- 
est to us when full because it is then so 
far away. 





A Belated Thanksgiving 


A little girl in Iowa had a special 
Thanksgiving proclamation all to herself 
this year, and this was the way it hap- 
pened. A few days after Thanksgiving 
Governor Shaw received a letter which 
read: 

Dear Governor: Please can we have another 
Thanksgiving Day, and have it next Thurs- 
day? I was sick and could noteatany turkey 
or any other good things. I ain’t very big, 
but I like turkey. Please let us have it. 

Your friend, 
Mary —. 


The kind-hearted governor of Iowa 
promptly responded to the child’s request, 
and Mary received a formal document, 
couched in the usual terms, calling upon 
the little girl’s parents and friends to 
celebrate Thanksgiving on Thursday, 
Dec.12. For this special dinner Governor 
Shaw also sent the child a fine turkey 
with his compliments. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Forefathers’ Night 

The club, at its meeting Monday evening, 
anticipated Forefathers’ Day and revived its 
memories in its gathering and in its addresses. 
Rev. A. M. Brodie, D. D., of Hinsdale was 
presented to the club as a new comer. Pro- 
fessor Moulton of Yale, who is giving in- 
struction in the Greek Testament to the stu- 
dents at the seminary, was also introduced 
to the club. Both’ gentlemen spoke briefly. 
The principal addresses of the evening were 
made by Bishop Charles Edward Cheney: 
rector of Christ Church, Chicago, who traces 
his descent from Pilgrims and Puritans both 
on his father’s and his mother’s side, and by 
Dr. Frank Crane, who, so far as he knows, 
has no Pilgrim or Puritan lineage of which 
to speak. The bishop referred especially to 
the Puritan reverence for law even when 
represented by the unworthy house of the 
Stuarts, and to the responsibility which rests 
upon us to live so that the reasonable demands 
created by our opportunities may be met, so 
that anarchy and assassination may be im- 
possible, and so that, while we complain of 
the narrowness and bigotry which persecuted 
those suspected of witchcraft in the days of 
the fathers, there may be none among our- 
selves who will burn and torture and lynch 
those whose only crime is that they have a 
black skin. Dr. Crane was delightful in his 
wit, and serious, too, in his hope that the de- 
scendants of the men who came over in the 
Mayflower or settled in Boston would culti- 
vate and cherish convictions for which they 
would die rather than be untrue to them. It 
was ladies’ night, and the attendance was 
large. 


University Convocation 


This took place Tuesday evening, Dec. 17, 
in Studebaker Hall. The orator was Prof. 
John Franklin Jameson, head of the depart- 
ment of history and the successor of Von 
Holst, who is now seriously, it is feared fa- 
tally, ill in Italy. Professor Jameson paid 
him a high tribute and expressed the sympa- 
thy of the university and of scholars through- 
out the country with him in his sickness. 
The financial announcements, as usual, were 
looked for with great interest. Nor was the 
audience disappointed. President Harper 
was able to say that Mr. Rockefeller had 
added a million and a quarter to his previous 
gifts, making his contributions toward the 
founding of this university $10,250,000. One 
million of the last gift is added to the endow- 
ment for general expenses, and $250,000 for 
the estimated deficit the coming year. The 
eost of caring for the university next year 
will amount, according to the budget adopted, 
to $907,275. The assets of the institution are 
$12,364,216, of which over $7,000,000 are pro- 
ductive. A large number of buildings arein 
process of erection. When completed, as they 
will be during 1902, the floor space in the uni- 
versity will be increased seventy per cent. 
President Harper wants another $1,000,000 
for the better equipment and endowment of 
Rush Medical College, now affiliated with the 
university. He wants money for a law school 
and expects that Chicago will furnish it. He 
is awaiting gifts for a school of technology. 
Having received more than $16,000,000 during 
the ten years of his administration, it is not 
strange that he should be hopeful in regard 
to the funds still required. Gifts from sources 
not named and for purposes not indicated 
amounting to $375,437 were also announced. 


Annual Meeting of the City Missionary Society 


This meeting, which was better attended 
than usual, was held Tuesday evening, Dec. 
17, in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. Its leading feature was a banquet, at 
which members of the society sat down to- 
gether and were thus prepared for the reports 
of the superintendent and treasurer. In the 


Sunday schools of the churches aided by the 
society, there are between 7,000 and 8,000 pu- 
pils; in the Christian Endeavor Societies 
over 1,000, and between 250 and 300 little chil- 
dren in the sewing and industrial schools. 
The income for the year was $19,359, of which 
nearly $6,000 was raised by special effort for 
the Berea Mission. With this money the 
much needed building will be furnished and 
the mission enabled to do the work which its 
rapidly increasing constituency is forcing 
upon it. Only onechurch has been organized 
during the year, the Garfield Park, which be- 
gins with the promise of a speedy develop- 
ment of strength, The Washington Park 
Church, now self-supporting, but one of the 
city missionary churches, has with the aid of 
the society raised about $6,000 for the pay- 
ment of its debts, and received fifty-four per- 
sons into its fellowship. South Chicago is a 
close second, receiving forty persons, two- 
thirds on confession of faith. Other churches 
have received nineteen and twenty each. 

The year has been hard, financially, for six- 
teen of the contributing churches have been 
paying debts and have, therefore, given less 
than usual for city missions. On the other 
hand, the New England Church has come to 
the rescue with contributions exceeding $4,000, 
and the Union Park Church with gifts amount- 


“ing to more than $3,000. While many promis- 


ing fields could not be occupied and the neces- 
sary appropriations could not in all cases be 
made, the work has gone steadily forward 
and with increasing power. 

There are now seventy-seven Congrega- 
tional churches within the city limits. That 
there are not too many for our population, a 
comparison with the number in other parts of 
the country will show. Had we as many in 
proportion as Oklahoma we should have 231, 
as South Dakota 682, as Massachusetts 427, as 
Connecticut, 730, as Vermont 1,222. Nor are 
we expending too much in the support of 
these churches. It costs thirty-five of our 


‘larger churches an average of $14,000 a year 


to carry on their work. For three of these 
ehurches the cost would be $42,000. To these 
churches the average addition by confession 
of faith last year was 105, by letter 95—200 in 
all. It cost $40,525, including what was raised 
on the field, to sustain our thirty-five mission 
churches. To these churches there were 
added by confession of faith last year 365, and 
by letter 242, a total of 607, or three to one in 
favor of the smaller churches. This does not 
mean that the larger churches spend too 
much, but that the investment required for 
the support of mission churches secures 
profitable returns. These facts and others 
almost equally striking were brought out in 
the report of the superintendent, Dr. J. C. 
Armstrong, and did not fail to make a deep 
impression on the minds of those who heard 
them. Addresses were made by Drs. W. A. 
Bartlett of the First Church. Sydney Strong 
of Oak Park, Second, J. W. Fifield of the 
Warren Avenue and E, A. Adams of the Bo- 
hemian Mission. It is hoped, and somewhat 
confidently expected, that next year the in- 
come of the society will be better than it has 
been this year. What is imperatively de- 
manded is an endowment of not less than 
half a million for new buildings and the oc- 
cupation of promising points, and for the 
regular work of the society at least ten men 
to give annually $1,000 each, twice as many 
to give half that sum, and 100 to give not less 
than $100 each. This sum, added to what the 
churches would naturally furnish through 
their regular collections, would enable the so- 
ciety to keep within sight of its responsibili- 
ties. Nor is it at all improbable that the ideal 
here presented will be realized. 


Memorial Service at Ravenswood 

Sunday morning service was held in the 
Ravenswood Congregational Church by its 
pastor, Dr. J. W. Sturtevant, recounting the 
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services for the denomination in the West 
performed by the late Col. J. T. K. Heywood, 
who for the last ten years has lived with his 
son-in-law, Dr. Sturtevant. Colonel Heywood 
was born in Plainfield, Mass., but while yet a 
young man went to St. Louis and engaged in 
railroading, which he followed to the end of 
his active life. It was at his suggestion that 
the Home Missionary Society aided the First 
Congregational Church in St. Louis, of which 
he was a leading member. He had much to 
do with the founding of the church in Han- 
nibal, Mo. Born and educated in a Unitarian 
atmosphere, after a careful review of the 
teachings of the New Testament he decided 
in favor of the Trinitarian position, and 
throughout his life earnestly defended the 
faith of the Puritans. His dignified presence, 
his intelligence, his unquestioned integrity 
and his attractive manners have combined to 
render him a marked man anywhere, and to 
make these last years of his life by no means 
the least useful. 


Chicago, Dec. 21. FRANKLIN. 





Week of Prayer Topics, 1902* 


SUGGESTED BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
AND INDORSED BY THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 


Jan 5-12 


Monday. Prayer for a deeper realization that 
God is, and that he is a rewarder of them that seek 
after him; for a clearer recognition of his holiness 
and power ; for a stronger, more purifying faith that 
he shall judge the world with righteousness, and 
the peoples with his truth; for a far more grateful 
apprehension of his love in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ ; and for the full 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

Tuesday. Prayer for our nation, that God will 
continue his favor, forg!ving our manifold sins, and 
helping us henceforth to do justly and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly before him ; that he will guard 
and guide our rulers, and establish all our people in 
the ways of law and order and righteous freedom ; 
that he will make us faithful to our great oppor- 
tunities for serving his cause; that he will revive 
his saving work in our cities, and pour out his life- 
giving blessing on our towns and through all our 
borders; that so our nation may wholly awake and 
turn to God. 

Wednesday. Prayer for our churches—their Sun- 
day schools and young people’s societies, their 
Christian associations and brotherhoods, and all 
their other agencies—that they may be inspired 
and purified to do God’s perfect will, keeping the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ; that they 
may be reawakened to the fact that their supreme 
mission is to save the lost; that they may, through 
the abiding of all their members in Christ, receive 
the power of the Holy Spirit for love and service ; 
so that, throughout our land, there may be a great 
revival of true religion in both faith and life. 

Thursday. Prayer for Christian missions, both 
home and foreign, that, being filled with the Holy 
Spirit and sustained by the prayers and gifts of 
every friend of Christ, they may be the means of a 
speedy fulfillment of our Saviour’s command, “‘ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to the 
whole creation” ; that the complete evangelization 
of our own country may be hastened; that we may 
rightly remember our missionary obligations to our 
newly acquired possessions; that the lives of all 
missionaries may be very precious in God’s sight ; 
and that all missionary effort may be abundantly 
successful, both at home and abroad, 

Friday. Prayer for the family, that God will pro- 
tect it from all its foes; that he will continue to 
make it a fountain of blessing ; and that all parents 
may, in their homes, both teach and live the Chris- 
tian faith, thus winning their children to Christ. 
And for all schools and institutions of learning, that 
God will guide them to teach true wisdom, dutiful 
reverence toward him, with the faithful service of 
man. 

Saturday. Prayer for the swift coming of the 
kingdom of God; for the fulfillment of the promise, 
“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain, for the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea”’ ; for 
obedience to the Golden Rule by both individuals 
and nations; and that the atoning Christ may be 
everywhere enthroned as Prince of Peace and 
Saviour of Mankind. 


* These topics are printed in The Congregatienalist’s 
Handbook for 1902. 
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Providence and Pawtucket 


The churches of Providence and its near 
suburbs thrive in various ways. Edgewood 
Church, though one of the smallest in nzm- 
bers, is strong in heart and hope. Early in 
1902 it will enter its new building, better 
equipped to receive the growth the community 
ought to furnish. The pastor, Rev. A. S. 
Hawkes, preached the Thanksgiving sermon 
at the usual union service in Beneficent Church. 

Plymouth is looking for a successor to Rev. 
H. A. Youtz, who has taken his family to 
Germany. Its field is peculiar. The house of 
worship is hardly adequate for the region it 
serves, yet the church is not ready to face the 
problem of immediate changes. It basa fine 
force of young people, whose financial for- 
tunes, however, are y¢t to be made. 

Elmwood Temple, where Rev. E. T. Root is 
steadily gaining in forceand favor, is working 
for a pipe urgan, toward which $750 is already 
in hand. A normal class of twenty, led by 
Mr. Root, uses Hurlbut’s Manual, supple- 
mented by lessons on Biblical translations 
and criticisms. The pastor’s class for boys 
and girls uses the same course in simpler 
style. The Junior C. E. group is memorizing 
the names and symbols of the Bible books. 
Evangelistic preaching has been the trend of 
Mr. Root’s public work since September, with 
hopeful signs of impression. 

Dr. Wallace Nutting at Union Church is 
giving a series of Sunday evening addresses 
on Moral Leaders of the Nations: Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Bernard, Huss, Savonarola, 
Bunyan, Edwards. 

Beneficent Church and Sunday school con- 
front the problems of a down-town location 
and a scattered constituency. Rev. A. E. 
Krom has been seriously hindered by sick- 
ness in beginning his pastorate. Returning 
strength allowed him to preach twice Dee. 8, 
and we hope that his acclimation to Rhode 
Island weather and ways is past its worst. 
The foreign Bible school of the church fiour- 
ishes, the Chinese predominating in numbers. 

Pilgrim Church has recently purchased a 
fine Chickering piano for its vestry. The 
Men’s Club is in its sixth prosperous year, 
with fifty to sixty members. It has been seek- 
ing fellowship and suggesting federation with 
neighboring Baptist and Episcopal clubs. 

Academy Avenue Church is being built up 
in spiritual power by the persistent preaching 
and patient waiting of Rev. James Greer. 
Mrs. Greer is an admirable helper in the 
social, educational and musical work. On the 
East Side Highland is pressed healthfully on 
by the enthusiastic energy of Rev. L. S. 
Woodwortb, whose vitality seems to increase 
with years. North Church is halting awhile, 
owing to its vacant pasterate and changes in 
its constituency. 

The strong Central Chureh, Rev. E. C. 
Moore, pastor, secures all. needed income 
through pew rentals alone. Its benevolences 
are proportionally larger. Of the paid-up 
portion of the Twentieth Century Fund for 
the American Board asked from Rhode Island 
this church, ‘by the personal push of its pas- 
tor, contributed the lion’s share. Probably 
its members are represented on more commit- 
tees and boards of philanthropic enterprises 
in the city and state than those of any other 
church. Dr. Moore is now considering the in- 
vitation from the Harvard overseers to the 
Parkman chair of theology. The churches 
and city would regret to lose him. 

The United Church in East Providence 
is enjoying the pulpit powers of Dr. J. G. 
Vose, during the interim between perma- 
nent pastorates. 

New life has come to Pawtucket and vicin- 
ity in religion, charity and public spirit. A 


beautiful memorial library is in process of 
erection; the Y. M. C. A., under the enter- 
prising leadership of Mr. A. T. Stratton, has 
$10,000 for a new building, the gift of a mem- 
ber of a Pawtucket church; while another 
representative, Mr. Lyman B. Goff, is erecting 
a Boys’ Club for the poor of the city, which, 
when fitted out with reading-rooms, gym- 
nasium and swimming pool, will cost over 
$75,000. At Central Falls Rev. J. H. Lyon, 
the Congregational Nestor of the state, con- 
tinues, with refreshed health, to lead his peo- 
ple and to be honored as a high-minded citi- 
zen. 

Park Place has a large, well-organized Sun- 
day school and the banner cradle roll of 
Rhode Island. The pastor, Rev. J. J. Wool- 
ley, well known as “‘the people’s friend,” is 
aided by his son, Erving, a leader among the 
young in all aggressive evangelistic work. 
This church was honored recently by the se- 
lection of the pastor’s daughter, Miss Mary 
Woollay, as president of Mt. Holyoke College. 

Pawtucket chureh, Rev. F. J. Goodwin, 
pastor, has an endowment of over $20,000 
and, for the first time in many years, is out of 
debt, the last annual report showing a surplus 
of nearly $2,000. The Sunday school has a 
new, energetic superintendent, Mr. J. R. Mac- 
Coll, an experienced church worker and one 
of the best business men in the city. A new 
mission Sunday school in the growing Dar- 
lington district promises soon to be a strong- 
hold for Congregationalism. Miss Helen M. 
Cole is just completing a course of six lec- 
tures on The Study of the Bible as Litera- 
ture, which has quickened the intellectual 
and spiritual life of this sturdy church, which 
in two years will be seventy-five years old. 

At Saylesville a new parsonage is being 
erected ; a parish house has been promised as 
a gift; and, more than all, under the guidance 
of that rare soul winner, Rev. Archibald Mc- 
Cord, formerly of Keene, N. H., a wonderful 
work of grace is quietly going on, fifty-two 
persons (two-thirds of them young) having 
united on confession since January, 1901. 

Weeden Street Church, Rev. F. J. Nash, 
pastor, cannot accommodate the people who 
crowd its doors, and must soon face the prob- 
lem of a new or enlarged building. 


In the Outskirts 


Strangers traveling eastward by rail find 
the first Rhode Island Congregational church 
at Westerly, with its meeting house located 
in Connecticut on the “nutmeg” side of the 
Pawcatuck River. Here Rev. F. N. Decker 
begins his fifth year of prosperous work, with 
many seeking membership and all financial 
problems settled. Evening congregations 
crowd the house to hear the pastor’s illus- 
trated addresses on Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
fraternal feeling among all the local churches, 
fostered by union services, has brought all 
believers into unity and increased spiritual 
strength. Westerly is the one “no license”’ 
city in the state. 

The little flock at Wood River Junction, 
Rev. Theophilus Root, pastor, has been reach- 
ing out in the rural regions round about. Mr. 
Root has influenced his Bible school to collect 
and care for a general library for the com- 
munity living within a radius of several miles, 
irrespective of membership in the school or 
church. It was opened late in November. 
The subscription prizes of The Advance in- 
duced Mr. Root to undertake the task of rais- 
ing a library nucleus, and he and his workers 
were surprised to find themselves winners of 
a piano valued at $400, now for sale by the 
treasurer of the Rhode Island Home Mission- 


ary Society in Providence, the proceeds to 
aid the library fund. 

At Kingston, in October, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
was ordained as pastor, the council being the 
first for over forty years held with this church, 
which dates from 1695 He is a son of the 
late Rev. M. McG. Dana, known east and west 
both as a pastor of strong churches and a 
helper of weak ones. Backed by hereditary 
forces and trained by full courses at North- 
field and at Hartford Seminary, Mr. Dana, 
after a successful mercantile career of several 
years, brings strong personality into the min- 
istry. 

At Peacedale Pilgrim principles are sus- 
tained under the pastoral care of Rev. J. W. 
Fobes, with whom the culture and benefi- 
cence of the resident members of the Hazard 
family foster a church Jife and spirit most 
uplifting for the neighboring industrial popu- 
lation. . 

Farther east and north Congregationalism 
is found at River Point, where the pastorate 
of Rev. John Deans is progressing finely. 
Teachers’ meetings after the weekly prayer 
service, a “ fishing ’”’ club and a Chinese class 
have strengthened the Sunday school. The 
Endeavorers have largely augmented both 
the missionary gifts of the church, the even- 
ing attendance and the Christian spirit among 
young people in social life. A Christmas 
sale by the Ladies’ Social Band has recently 
strengthened both finances and friendships. 
The entrance to the house of worship has 
been improved and the parsonage debt, by 
the pastor’s personal effort, has been reduced 
about $1,000. 

On the eastern shore of the bay, at River- 
side, Rev. T. F. Norris is vigorously preach- 
ing a rugged message along the lines of the 
more conservative thinking with the glow of 
intense spiritual zeal. The Sunday school 
overfiows its accommodations and sorely re- 
quires more room. 

At Barrington Rev. M. L. Williston, with 
keenest sympathy for the newest light to 
break forth from the word, no matter who 
discovers it nor how, finds his faithful work 
rewarded by a loyal church. 

Bristol is rejoicing in a doubled contribu- 
tion to the American Board and more than a 
doubled offering for the A.M. A. Each fam- 
ily has a missionary calendar, so arranged 
that no one need ferget when the offerings 
are due. Rev. T. N. Owen, the pastor, is 
preaching a series of Advent sermons on The 
Patriarchs, or the Age of Promise; Moses 
and David, or the Age of Potency; Isaiah, 
or the Age of Prophecy. Seventeen short 
sermons by Mr. Owen, first printed in The 
Preacher’s Assistant and The Volunteer’s 
Gazette, have just been issued in neat book 
form by a London publisher. They are stir- 
ring calls, under the title of The Gospel 
for an Age of Hope. 

Union Church, Newport, Rev. Byron Gun- 
ner, pastor, is struggling to pay a mortgage 
note which must be canceled by Jan. 1, in 
order to secure a generous reduction offered 
by its holder. It has asked the Rhode Island 
churches for a helping hand. 

United Church, Newport, is to have electric 
lights and some fine. stained glass memorial 
decoration done at Tiffany studios, the gift of 
a friend. This will further increase the 
beauty of an interior already enriched during 
the pastorate of Dr. Henry van Dyke. A 
wise work of instruction is in progress among 
the young people in their Sunday evening 
meetings. Last year they studied at one ses- 
sion each month the Bible, the mission fields, 
and various philanthropic enterprises, mak- 
ing the fourth meeting entirely devotional. 


Continued on page 1061. 
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iidsine i The most pressing prob- 
re Strong Men lem of some churches at 
ee present seems to be to 
find a satisfactory pastor at a much lower 
salary than was formerly paid. One 
church committee frankly states a com- 
mon feeling, ‘‘ We can raise only a small 
amount, and therefore must have a man 
of ability and good address.” Perhaps 
that is the right view, and we ought to 
arrange that the weakest churches have 
the strongest pastors, leaving the stronger 
churches to get on with the less efficient 
leaders. An inefficient minister and a 
weak church certainly make a very un- 
satisfactory combination. 


“T would be willing to stay 
With Wrom in this field if it were the last 

one,” confessed a candidate, 
who proposed to move on. He acknowl- 
edged it offered opportunities, but he pre- 
ferred to leave them open for others. 
Candidates entering the ministry need 
more of the spirit that will take “last” 
places. In contrast with this the request 
sometimes comes, ‘“‘Send me to the most 
difficult field you have.” 


The Waterbury Centennial 


The completion of one hundred years of 
fruitful service and steady growth was ob- 
served by this church Dec. 17. Rev. G. E. 
Ladd, a former pastor, spoke entertainingly 
of recent changes. Dr. W. S. Hazen read a 
delightful paper on Reminiscences of the 
Washington County Conference. Dr. C. H. 
Merrill dwelt strongly on the importance of 
missionary interest and activity to the life of 
Congregationalism. Rev. L. F. Reed of Mont- 
pelier preached the sermon, a clear and force- 
ful presentation of the idea that truth is re- 
vealed through personality. Letters of greet- 
ing were read from Rev. Messrs. C. M. Shel- 
don of Topeka and A. J. Covell of Lynn, for- 
mer pastors. 

The historical paper, by Rev. L. H. Elliott, 
was a graphic picture of changes and prog- 
ress. The church was organized by Rev. 
Jedidiah Bushnell], a missionary from Con- 
necticut, and was the result of a great revival 
the year previous. The original membership 
was sixteen, the present, 137, residentand fifty 
non resident. For twenty-three years it had 
no house of worship; now it has a beautiful 
edifice, on which alterations and improve- 
ments, costing $2,000, have just been com- 
pleted. The service was really a rededica- 
tion as well as a celebration. The first edifice 
was paid for, according to the records, in 
“neat cattle or grain”; the $2,000 chapel 
built in 1880, also the new improvements, were 
paid for in money. The church enters upon 
its second century, with Rev. F. B. Kellogg 
as pastor, under highly auspicious circum- 
stances. Bu. T. 


Two New Pastors 
AT MONTPELIER 


To be the successor of such masters of sa- 
cred discourse as the late Dr. W. H. Lord, the 
late Rev. J. H. Hincks and Dr. Norman Sea- 
ver is an honor which has fallen to Lucius F. 
Reed of the last class at Andover. The new 
pastor comes of good Congregational stock, is 
a Nebraskan by birth, a graduateof Doane in 


Bennington ; C. H. Smith, Pittsford 


1898, and has seen service in the mining dis- 
tricts of Colorado. Here the spiritual needs 
of the people and his deep conviction of the 
fitness of the gospel to meet them quickly re- 
sulted in a definite purpose to devote his life 
to some form of Christian effort. During the 
larger part of his course at Andover he was as- 
sistant to Dr. W. B. Forbush of Charlestown. 

The ordination services took place Dee. 6. 
The candidate read an exceedingly satisfac- 
tory statement of his religious belief, clear 
and comprehensive, positive and constructive, 
making it clear that the writer is in hearty 
sympathy with Congregational doctrinal 
standards. In the paper and also in answers 
to the few questions that followed, his fine 
distinction between essentials and non-essen- 
tials in religious belief was a noticeable and 
delightful feature. Dr. W.S. Hazen of North- 
field moderated the council and Prof. E. Y. 
Hincks of Andover preached the sermon. 

2. 
AT DANVILLE 


This pastorate has been speedily and fortu- 
nately filled by the coming of Rey. George H. 
Cummings, Dec. 1. He is sonof Rev. Henry 





Cummings, the veteran pastor of Strafford, 
Vt., previously of Newport, N. H. He was 
born in the Newport parsonage, and with four 
brothers and sisters spent his childhood there. 
He is a graduate of Amherst College and 
Hartford Seminary. After brief service as 
assistant to Dr. A. W. Hazen in Middletown, 
Ct., he was called to Thompson, Ct., where be 
was ordained and installed in 1888, and re- 
mained twelve years. From this pastorate, 
after a year of rest, he comes to Danville. 

Two sisters of Mr. Cummings are engaged 
in educational and missionary work at Well- 
ington, South Africa, with practically contin- 
uous service since 1877. The elder, Miss M. 
Lizzie, gave up her connection with the Hu- 
guenot Seminary to marry Rev. Thomas Gam- 
ble, and her place was filled by Anna M., 
whose efforts a few years ago in behalf of the 
college department are remembered by many 
interested givers. 

At Thompson various lines of work were 
successfully carried on by Mr. Cummings and 
an excellent record was made in benevolence. 
He is attracted to Danville by the number of 
young people in the parish, and by the excel- 
lent condition in which the work is left by 
Rev. Stephen Knowlton, for ten years pastor. 
Mrs. Cummings is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke. 
The parsonage at Danville has had a new fur- 
nace put in, and been refitted to accommodate 
the family, which includes five young children. 

Cc. H. M. 





Prof. George F. Moore will begin to give 
lectures at the Harvard Divinity School next 
term, one course being on Old Testament con- 
ceptions of the efficacy and operation of sac- 


rifice, another on the study of religion, psy- 
chological and historical, and a third course 
in Phenician literature. 





Educational Progress 
IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Vermont’s higher institutions of learning 
have entered the new academic year under 
gratifying and auspicious circumstances. All 
are well attended and bear evidence of prog- 
ress—increased endowment, enlarged equip- 
ment, extended and improved curriculum, or 
valuable accession to the teaching force. A 
brief survey of the situation shows that the 
spirit of progress rife in educational circles in 
other parts of the country is by no means un- 
felt in the Green Mountain State. 

In our oldest and largest college, the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, the Freshman Class is the 
largest yet, and its mental quality is excep- 
tionally high. Several important changes 
have been made in the faculty. Prof. J. W. 
Votey succeeds the late Prof. V. G. Barbour 
as dean of the engineering department. The 
new dean is a graduate of the university, has 
for several years held the chair of civil engi- 
neering, is a recognized authority on highway 
engineering and an influential advocate of the 
good roads movement. The new assistant 
professor of civil engineering, Mr. H. K. Bar- 
rows, after graduating from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1895, was in. 
structor in the institute and, later, was con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Water Board, 
Boston. While Prof. Frederick Tupper spends 
a year in Europe, the department of English 
is in charge of G. D. Brown, a recent Ph. D. 
of Johns Hopkins. The first occupant of the 
chair of accounting and stenograpby in the 
new department of commerce and economics 
is W. T. Jackman, an M. A. of Toronto Uni- 
versity. The new gymnasium building was 
first used for the second Vermont musical fes- 
tival. The work of providing the necessary 
apparatus is in progress. 

The year opens well with Middlebury. The 
Warner Science Hall, one of the best buildings 
of the kind in the.state, is nearly ready to re- 
ceive the apparatus from the chemical, phys- 
ical and biological laboratories and also the 
contents of the museums. The Latin depart- 
ment has been enriched by a valuable collec- 
tion of Roman coins, the gift of Rev. W. A. 
Farnsworth of Cesarea, Turkey, class of 
1848. The books have been transferred to the 
new Starr Library Building and the old quar- 
ters converted into a handsome and commodi- 
ous dormitory. On a corner of the campus, 
an area trodden by botanists, amateur and ex- 
perienced, for a hundred years, a plant of new 
species was lately discovered, which has been 
named Antennaria Brainerdi, in recognition 
of its discoverer, Pres. Ezra Brainerd. 

Norwich University is sharing the good for- 
tune of her sister institutions. While the 
Dewey boom failed to accomplish all that its 
friends had hoped, it was not without sub- 
stantial result. The foundation of Dewey 
Hall is completed and work on the super- 
structure already begun, and it is hoped that 
the building will be ready for dedication next 
Commencement. An important forward step 
has been taken by requiring Juniors and Sen- 
iors to attend the summer school of engineer- 
ing, which will add appreciably to their prac- 
tical equipment. An event highly gratifying 
to the faculty is the recent voluntary action 
of the students pledging themselves to observe 
the regulations forbidding hazing, an action 
warmly praised by the state press. B. T. 
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A Departure in Settlement Work 


The recent dedication of the Riverside Al- 
liance Building in Cambridge, Mass., near 
the corner of Western Avenue and Putnam, 
calls attention to this philanthropic and reli- 
gious service carried on by the young people 
of First Church, and perhaps points to a new 
period in this line of work. The distinctive 
element is the open recognition of the reli- 
gious motive. Some have thought that in 
philanthropic work we must cover up the re- 
ligious spirit, and not until humanity has 
been clothed and fed and reformed shall we 
show our interest in their souls. Since River- 
side work began with a Sunday school, eight 
years ago, its more than eighty workers have 
frankly acknowledged their religious motive, 
yet without attempting to thrust either their 
religion or creed upon their friends in the 
Riverside district, and these friends and 
these homes have been all the more cordial in 
their welcome. 

Here is a brief outline of the work: For 
children under eight years a kindergarten 
from four to five is conducted on Wednesdays. 
At the last meeting ninety children, gathered 
in off the streets, were made happy by their 
games and the friendship of their leaders. 
These children meet on Sunday afternoon in 
Sunday school with the same leader. 

For children over eight the work is varied. 
The prevailing form, as in other philanthropic 
undertakings, is the club. Of the nine boys’ 
clubs some are purely social, meeting with 
their leader once a week for basket-ball, mu- 
sic, games, or other social times. Other clubs 
have two weekly meetings, one social and one 
for industrial work, such as chair caning, 
wood carving and carpentry. Some clubs ask 
for manual training, clay modeling and cob- 
bling. It is hoped that this can soon be ar- 
ranged for in the new building. One, a mili- 
tary club, gives its meetings entirely to drill 
and target practice. 

The work among the girls, more recently 
organized, consists of three clubs, which hold 
social meetings with basket-ball and music as 
leading features, and sewing school. For 
the younger girls classes are conducted in 
sewing and kitchen garden work, which lat- 
ter bids fair to develop into a more advanced 
form of domestic science. One has only to 
see the intense eagerness with which twenty- 
five or thirty young girls gather round their 
sewing teachers to understand one reason 
why this work has so many friends in the 
Riverside. 

A library and reading-room is open three 
evenings a week. The largely attended Sun- 
day school requires twenty-five or more 
teachers. The work includes also entertain- 
ments, Sunday school concerts, social even- 
ings for the parents. The mothers have just 


organized a class for the Sunday school which 
points to a mothers’ club. The men are ask- 
ing for a room in the new building where they 


In Various Fields 


can meet socially once a week and hold an 
Inquiry Club. The new building, which cost, 
with land, $8,000, contains a hall seating 250, 
for Sunday school, kindergarten and enter- 
tainments; a smaller Sunday school room, 
seating 100, also used for reading-room, sew- 
ing school, games, etc.; two clubrooms, din- 
ing-room, kitchen and gymnasium. This 
building makes it possible to reach the young 
men and women. Prayer meetings are held 
in the homes every Sunday evening. One of 
the most important features is the visiting in 
the homes. 

Space fails to describe either the develop- 
ment in the workers or in those for whom 
they work. But both are equally benefited. 
When the day laborer feels that he may, in 
the hour of his greatest trial, take his trouble, 
not to a wretched and unsympathetic home, 
but to a college room, and there at midnight 
find asympathetic listener and an eager friend 
—truly for such a man Christian brotherhood 
begins to have a meaning. Such things are 
brought to pass by the Riverside work. 

G. E. H 


Westboro’s New Pastor 


Rev. John J. Walker is only thirty-four 
years old, has a pleasant manner and is well 
equipped, both by education and experience, 
for the leadership of this fine historic church. 
He was born in Warren, Mass., and is a 
graduate of Amherst College and Andover 
Seminary. This preparation was supple- 
mented by two years of school teaching, a 
year’s study at Union Seminary and another 
in Harvard Divinity School and two years’ 
service as assistant pastor of Dr. E. C. Moore 
of Central Church, Providence. After a five 
years’ pastorate at Yarmouth he was called 
to Westboro, where he was installed Dec. 18. 
Dr. Alex. McCullagh preaching the sermon. 

P. 


AS KNOWN BY HIS BRETHREN ON THE CAPE 


That Westboro’s gain is Yarmouth’s loss is 
the general feeling along the Cape after his 
departure. We shall miss the genial smile, 
the warm hand-grasp, the unfailing courtesy, 
the clear brain and true heart of Walker of 
Yarmouth. 

After a half-decade of service on the Cape, 
he enters upon larger work at Westboro, Mass. 
The five years at Yarmouth have been fruit- 
ful for pastor and people. They have been 
years of pastoral activity, earnestness and 
consecrated effort, rewarded by the growing 
Christian culture, broadening vision and 
deepening spirituality of the people. 

His work was larger, however, than could 
be confined within the bounds of his parish. 
His strong yet unobtrusive personality had 
come to exercise a penetrating influence all 
along the Cape, from Woods’ Hole to Woods’ 
End. 

Strong in his convictions and fearless in 


their utterance, Mr. Walker presents his. 
ideas with such rare delicacy of treatment 
and charm of manner.as to be void of offense 
to those who differ from him. He has ever 
proved himself a wise counselor, a true 
friend, a loyal disciple of Jesus Christ. The: 
qualities that have won love and respect in 
Barnstable Conference will not fail to mark 
his future ministry. Q. 
In judging a man’s success on the Cape, we 
find it necessary to employ standards not 
found inthe Year-Book. Statistics tell almost 
nothing, a man’s spirit almost everything. In 
a community where diverse interests are in 
danger of clashing, the most valuable man is 
one who embodies the spirit of reconciliation. 
This was the secret of Mr. Walker’s friendli- 
ness with people of all denominations. It 
led him to mediate between the two chief 
modes of theological thought. This spirit 
made his a welcome voice in the ministere’ 
meetings, gave him prominence in union 
Sunday school work, kept warm his interest 
in interdenominational rallies. The young 
people of the Cape will long remember his 
generous service freely given to the union, 
while the Barnstable Conference probably 
never had a more efficient scribe. Ww. 


Three New Pastors in Michigan 


In Saginaw, the third city of the state, our 
Congregational church is third in size among 
Wolverine Pilgrims, and the proper filling of 
its pulpit is of exceeding importance to our 
fellowship. No better choicé could have been 
made than that which resulted in calling Rev. 
N.S. Bradley from his happy pastorate of six 
years at Cadillac to this place of large influence... 
Mr. Bradley came to us by way of Canada and 
Methodism. Ministering in Mitchell, S. D 
and Telluride, Col., he gathered valuable ex- 
perience in dealing with men of all sorts and 
conditions. He is about forty, of fine pres- 
ence, modern in thought and language, but 
evangelical and constructive in theology. 

Rev. Bastian Smits, whose pastorate has 
begun at Jackson, has steadily gained in the 
esteem of Congregationalists since he came to 
us from the Dutch Reformed Church, in which 
he was born and trained. He is son of one 
of the God-fearing Holland pioneers who, 
coming from the land of dykes fifty years ago, 
made western Michigan physically a garden 
and gave moral vigor to its population. Mr. 
Smits finds a church enthusiastic in welcoming 
him, and finely organized for service by his 


’ predecessor, Rev. W. E. Strong, now of Am- 


herst, Mass. 

First Church, Grand Rapids, feeling the 
need of stronger, more aggressive work in the 
Sunday school, has called Rev. P. H. Met- 
ealf of Elyria, O., for its junior pastor, to 
have special care of work among children 
and young people. dD F. B 
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The Business Outlook 


The retail trade, by reason of the holiday 
season, continues very large in volume. The 
influence of more seasonable weather has 
also had a favorable influence in stimulating 
the distribution of merchandise. There seems 
to’ be a general impression that the volume 
of trade this Christmas season will break 
all records, but this will hardly be true in 
Boston, where it is stated that the large de- 
partment stores are considerably behind a 
year ago, Owing to the absence of people 
from the country, who fear smallpox. Job- 
bers in clothing, boots and shoes and rubber 
goods report a good reorder business at 
generally firm prices. As an offset against 
the booming condition of the retail trade, 
the wholesale trade has been rather quiet, 
but seasonably so. An exception to this 
is to be noted in woolen goods, wool, lumber, 
leather, coal, iron and steel. Shoe shipments 
from the East are the largest on record. Cot- 
ton goods are firm and manufacturers hesitate 
to sell largely ahead, by reason of the belief 
that raw cotton will have a still further ad- 
vance. In marked contrast to the strength 
in iron and steel is the weakness in the 
copper market, where the price, in a little 
more than a week’s time, has been cut from 
seventeen cents down to thirteen cents per 
pound, with the result that today the metal 
situation is entirely demoralized. 

Money, as is natural at this season of the 
year, continues snug, but it is believed that 
a serious fiurry in rates will not develop. 
As was predicted in this column last week, 
security values in Wall Street have experi- 
enced a recovery, and expert opinion is that, 
although no boom is to be looked for, be- 
tween now and the first of the year prices 
will enjoy some further rise. In the Boston 
market the demoralization in copper has 
‘adversely affected copper shares, and the 
shrinkage in this group has been severe, 
nor is it believed that the lowest prices have 
yet been seen. . 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








PERRY—In Auburndale, Mass., Dec. 10, suddenly, Wil- 
liam Cristy, only son of Rev. Charles ‘A. and Caroline 
L. Perry, aged 14 yrs., 8 mos., 11 dys. A hero’s death. 


MRS. SARAH A. BELDEN 
At North Hatfield, Mass., Dec 5, Mrs. Sarah A. Belden, 
i 84 yrs. 


rs. Belden was the daughter of Jonathan C. Loomis | 


of Whately. She was one of a family of nine children, 
three of whom survive; and when the youngest died 
they had been spared together an unbroken circle for 
sixty-three years 

= In 1842 she was married to Reuben H. Beldenof North 


Hatfield, who survived their golden wedding five years. | 
At twenty-two Mr. Belden was chosen deacon of the | 
church in Whately, and until 1860 he and Mrs. Belden | 
continued devoted and useful memers of that church. | 


After that date they were members of the church in 
Hatfield, equally faithful and equally beloved in their 


new associations. 
Mrs. Belden’s home was always full of the bye pom 


and sunshine of the gospel. The last well day of her | 
hanksgiving Day. The ompey of friends | 


life was 
that sat at the table with her included five of her s'x 


surviving children and eight of her grandchildren, none | 


happier than wy gh ewig cause some of the delicacies 


on the table had 
as she had prepared them for similar occasions in years 


before. A fitting prelude, it all seemed, to the richer | 


eternal fellowship above, into which she was so soon 


to enter. Mrs. Belden was a woman of broad Christian | 


sympathies and wide reading, and The Congregationalist 


from its beginning has always been in her home. 
R. M. W. 


REV. DAVIS FOSTER, D. D. 


Died, in Washington, 1. C., aged seventy-nine, Dec. 14, | 


Rev. Davis Foster, D. D., qeator emeritus ef the North 
Congregational Church of Wiechendon, Mass. Dr. Fos- 
ter was born in Hanever Center, N. H., Oct. 26, 1822, 
and was the son of Richard and Irene (Burroughs) Fos- 
ter. He was one of eight sons, seven of whom were 
educated at Dartmouth College and six of whom be- 
came ministers. He graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1849. After serving as principal of Bucksport ( Me.) 
Academy for threé years, be entered Andover Theo- 


en prepared with her own hand just | 


logical Seminary and duated there in 1855. He 
married, March 20, 1856, Miss Harriet Louisa Darlin 
of Bucksport, Me. Nov. 1, 1855 he was ordained an 
installed pastor of the Congregational Church, West 
Sudbury, Mass. after a nappy pastorate of twelve 
yor, he accepted a ca'l to nchendon, Mass., where 

e€ remained — for thirty-three and one-third years. 
He resigned from active service and was made pastor 
emeritus in May, 1 ° 

Dr. Foster received the title of Dector of Divinity 
from Dartmouth College in 1885. His widow and two 
children, Prof. Herbert D. Foster of Da’ tmouth College 
and Miss Harriet 1D. Foster, a kindergartner in Washing- 
ton, D. C., survive him. His eldest son, Rev. Henry R. 
Foster, of Walla Walla, Wn., died some years ago. 

Dr. Foster was a man devoted to his work, able in the 
pe it and faithful as a pastor His geniality, his wit, 

is largeness of heart, his a Christian character made 
him universally beloved. is long residence at Win- 
chendon gave him a wide influeoce among the churches 
and ministers of the vicinity. Next to his family and 
Itis church he loved his alma mater and never failed 
to be present at its meetings 

The funeral service was é@onducted by Rev. E. E 








Strong, D.D., his seminary roommate and lifelong 
friend, assisted oy Rev. Lawrence Phelps, D. D., and 
Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., his nephew. 
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What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing 
the veins and affecting the tissues. They are 
commonly due to defective digestion but are 
sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt 
rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, and in 
weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has suf- 
fered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 








“Oysters without 


' Kennedys 
Oysterettes 













are as empty of satisfaction as 
the shell without the oyster.” 
Kennedys Oysterettes 
the oyster cracker with a taste to it. 


Sold in In-er-seal Packages. Price, 5 cents. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





A Tip 

















TIP TABLE 


Table, or “Snap” Table, is one of the 


handiest pieces of furniture in a house. It takes 
almost no space and is always ready for immediate 
use. More than that, when not in use it is capable 
of being made a very decorative feature in the room. 

Here is a well-made and well-proportioned pat- 
tern. The top is 36 inches in diameter, and this is 
the most generally accepted size. The wood is white 
oak, but we have a few in veined mahogany for 
those who want the darker tone. 

For games or for study ; for writing or reading ; 
for constant or occasional use; for the center of a 
room or to be put behind a door or sofa in the 
smallest and least obtrusive space; for any or all 
needs or occasions, this table is exactly adapted. 

It is six tables in one. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








Au \\ 





Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our free book —it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box B, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Enameline 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant,Clean, Easily Applied. Absolutely Odorless. 
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Church Happenings 


BROCKTON, MASs., Porter.—The third series of 
popular vesper services began Dec. 1. The pro- 
gram for four months includes cantatas by Parker, 
West, Stainer, Dubois and Buck; addresses by 
Drs, Withrow, McElveen and Little ; and seven 
evenings with the Pilgrim’s Progress, conducted 
by the pastor, Dr. Archibald. 

MEDFORD, MAss.—The will of Matilda T. Haskins 
sets apart $700 to be used in building in the West 
a church and parsonage to be named the “ James 
Church,” in memory of “my benevolent father, 
Galen James, and my only brother, Rev. Horace 
James.” The residue of the estate is given in 
equal shares among the following Congregational 
societies: Woman’s Boards of Foreign and Home 
Missions, the A. M. A. and the C. C. B. 8. 

NEW Haven, Ct.—The will of Mr. E. H. Trow- 
bridge, whose estate is valued at $3,000,000, pro- 
vides for these local benefactions: $5,000 each to 
Grace Homeopathic Hospital, New Haven Or- 
phan Asylum, the New Haven Hospital, the Y. M. 
C. A., ¥. W.C, A. and Trowbridge Fund of Center 
Church ; $2,500 each to Center Church House for 
Aged Women, Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, 
Mothers’ Aid Society and Leila Day Nursery. 

OLD ORCHARD, Mo., Rev Harry Blunt, pastor, held 

a thanksgiving service Dec. 8, to celebrate the 
payment of its mortgage. It has begun the issue 
of a church bulletin. 
ALEM, MASs., Crombie St.—Rev. J. W. Buckham 
lately preached a fine memorial sermon, entitled 
The Soldier Scholar, in honor of the late Prof. J. 
H. Thayer, D.D., a former beloved pastor; and 
the church passed touching resolutions express- 
ing their affectionate gratitude for his valued 
ministry. 

SPRINGFIELD, 0., First,—The edifice was totally 
destroyed by fire Dec. 22. Rev. C. H. Small is 
pastor. 

WILMINGTON, MAss.—The pastors of Free Ch., 
Andover, Reading, No. Reading and Wilmington 
united in special services at the last named point 
Dec. 17-19. A fine list of topics adapted to local 
needs was outlined by the home pastor, Rev. W. 
H. Rollins. 





Record of the Week 
Calls 


ABBE, HARRY A. G., recently of Emanuel Ch., 
Ft. Payne, Ala., to Nyack, N. Y. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

ARTHUR, C. W., to remain another year at Volney, 
N.Y. 

ATHERTON, D. FRANK, Augusta, Me., accepts call 
to the Peabody Memoriai Ch., Georgetown, Mass. 

BAscoM, GEO. S., Oriska, N. D., to Sykeston and 
Cathay. Accepts. 

BATES, CHAS. S., Otis, Mass., to Sheffield. Accepts. 

Boots, M. H., Blair, Neb., to Madison Co., First 
Ch., Io., with Beulah Ch., Grand River and the 
new Fellowship Ch. Accepts, and is at work. 

Brock, LypD1A, to give her full time to Clay Center, 
Kan., dropping the country appointment. 

BULL, DAVID W., De Ruyter, N. Y., to Candor. 
Declines. 

CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., to remain another year at 
Parkersburg, lo. 

FARNWORTH, ARTHUR, late of Amenia, N. D., to 
National City, Cal., with Lemon Grove and Spring 
Valley. Accepts. 

FERGUSON, F. P., Alexandria, Minn., to Mazeppa 
and Zumbro Falls. Accepts, and is ‘at work. 

GREy, FRED, Neosho Falls, Kan., to Alton and 
Bloomington. Accepts. 

HANSCOM, FRED L., Garner, Io., to Abingdon, Il. 
Accepts, closing a nearly five years’ pastorate. 

HAZEN, FRANK W., Gaysville and Pittsfield, Vt. 
to Middletown Springs. Accepts. 

HEBERLEIN, FRANK W., recently supplying at 
Princeton, Wis., declines call to Dartford. 

HELSER, JOSEPH H., Bliss, N. Y., to Sargent, Neb. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

HEWITT, GEO. R., Lowell, Mass., to Second Ch., 
West Medway. 

JENKYNS, EBENEZER H., formerly of Bloomfield, 
Ct., to Sebago, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

LODER, ACHILLES L., recently of Hyde Park, 
+ gus , accepts call to Thetford and N. Thetford, 


MARGETTS, HENRY G., Spring Valley, N. Y., to 
Pres. Ch., Chazy. Accepts. 

MARSH, BuRTON E., Hartford Sem., to Nora 
Springs, Io. Isat work. 

ORTH, ANDREW P., to remain another year at 
Plainfield, Ill. 

PARKER, JOSEPH J., Kearney, Neb., is not called 
to Sioux Fails, 8. D. 

PATCHELL, Cuas. T., Bay City, Mich., to Charlotte. 

PIERCE, PAYSON E., Syracuse, N. Y., to Camden. 
Declines. 

SCHUMAKER, W. H., to Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io. 

SIMPSON, HERBERT A., Litchfield, Mich., to Par- 
sons, Kan. 

SMITH, EDWARD G., Epping, N. H., to South Ac- 

n, 

SMITH, JOHN H. B., Morley Ch., Duluth, Minn., to 
So. a aad Rowe Memorial Chs., St. Paul. ‘Ac- 
cep’ 
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THOMAS, D. THEODORE, Madison Ave. Ch., Cleve- 
land, O., to Plymouth Ch., Youngstown. 

VAN OMMEREN, HENDRIK, Armada, Mich., to add 
Ray Union Ch, to his field. Declines. 

WALLAR, Wo. C. A., Mantorville, Minn., to Little 
Falls. Accepts. 

Woop, ALFRED A., Cedar Rapids, Io., to Fulton, 
Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BLANDFORD, LEVI D., o. Leadville, Col., Dec. 10. 
Sermon, Rev. Addison Blanchard; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Horace Sanderson, W. C. Veazie, 
C. H. Harger and A. S. Bush. 

HitTcHcocK, WALLACE C., 0. Harwood, N.D., 
Dec. 13. Sermon, Rev. J. P. Kerr; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. R. McConnehey, H. 8. Wiley, 
C. H. Dickinson and &. H. Stickney. 

KINGMAN, HENRY, rec. p. Claremont, Cal., Dec. 10. 
Sermon, Dr. J. H. Williams; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. B. Sumner and W. F. Day. 

MAcINNEs, Jas. C., o. Cheney, Wn., Dec. 12. 
Sermon, Dr. G. R. Wallace; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. W. Barker, F. C. Krause; W. W. 
Scudder, Jr., F. E. Whitham, Austin Rice and 
Horace Mason. 

MARSH, BuRTON E., Hartford Sem., o. Nora 
Springs, Io., Dec. 17. Sermon, Dr. C. H. Rogers; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Alfred F. Marsh, 
Wilson Denney, J. D. Mason, L, M. Pierce and 
Dr. T. O. Douglass. 

MARTIN, A. EDWARD, o. Minturn, Col., Dec. 11. 
Sermon, Rev. Addison Blanchard; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Horace Sanderson, W. C. Veazie, 
C. H. Harger, A. S. Bush and L. D. Blandford. 

PARTINGTON, INA, Bangor Sem., 0. So. Brewer, 
Me., Dec. 16. Sermon, Prof. C. A. Beckwith; 
other - geha Rev. Messrs. C. H. Cutler, J. 8. Pen- 
man, B. B. Merrill, D. E. French and Prof. F. B, 
Denio. 

REED, Lucius F., recently of Weeping Water, 
Neb., o. and i., Montpelier, Vt. Sermon, Prof. 
E. Y. Hincks, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Wm. Hazen, Norman Seaver, John L. Sewall, 
Glenn Atkins and E. M. Chapman. 

WALKER, JOHN J., i. Westboro, Mass., Dec, 18. 
Sermon, Dr. Archibald McCullagh; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. C. Camp, J. R. Thurston, L. B. 
Goodrich and Dr. F. E. Emrich. 


Resignations 


ANGELL, ERNEST E., E. Barre and Orange, Vt. 

BAKER, ARIEL A., Steamboat Rock, Io. 

DOUGLASS, FRANCIS J., Chapin, Io, and will re- 
move to Victor. 

DRAKE, ELLIS R., Villa Park Ch., Denver, Col., 
to take effect as soon as his successor is secured. 

GARDNER, AUSTIN, Ashford, Ct., will make his 
home at Willington. 

KENNEY, CHAS. H., Ekonk, Ct., and has removed 
to Springfield, Mass. 

LYMAN, JOSEPH B., Brownington and Barton 
Landing, Vt., to take effect Jan. 15, 1902, beeause 
of ill health. 

MALONE, SAmM’L J., Annawan and Mineral, Ill., to 
work in Oklahoma as an evangelist. 

NEALE, Rop’t, Eaton, Col, to take effect March 
$1, the altitude being too great for both himself 
and wife. 

RICKER, GEO. S., Eureka, Kan. 

Stated Supplies 

DopGcE, A. CARLETON, Vershire, Vt., preaches 

afternoons at Corinth, Vt., Methodist Ch., until 


the end of the conference year. 
STAVER, DAN’L, Huntington, Ore., at Pendleton. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ANADARKO, OKL., rec. 4 Dec.,19 members. Rev. 
L. B. Parker, pastor. 

BRIGHTON BEACH, WN. [suburb of Seattle], 4 Dec. 
15 members. 

CROCKER, Io., Rev. E. U. Menzi, pastor. 
HOBART, OKL., #ec. 3 Dec. 52 members. Rev. W. 
L. Upshaw, pastor. 3 

MINTURN, Col., rec 11 Dec. 

PorT BLAKELY, WN. [suburb of Seattle], 13 Nov. 
16 members. 

TREYNOR, Io., German Ch, Rev. Wm. C. Zum- 
stein, pastor. 

TURTLE RIVER, MINN. 


Personals 


HILL, Jas. L., Silem, Mass., has closed his supply 
at Prospect Hill Ch., Somerville, Mass., the church 
having called a pastor. 

LAWRENCE, GEO. W., Willsboro, N. Y., recently 
received from his church a gift of $32. 

PoRTER, ELBERT S., has just received from Central 
Square Ch., Bridge water, Mass., a purse of gold 
and other gifts. 

SMITH, JAS. E., has been granted an increase of 
$300 in salary by Fifth Ave Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WHITNEY, JOE T., Tallman, N. Y., has removed 
to Spring Valley, where he expects to remain 
during the winter. 








Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and 
nerves. Wonderfully quick in its action. 
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Matiirishsod 


is all digestible and- 
nourishing. Mellin’s 
Food is really “some- 
thing to eat.” 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A — 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, itnac: 























We would herald 
word throughout New 
England that to avoid’ 
disappointment you 


Order Early. 


Our economic process 
has become so popular 
as to necessitate addi- 
tional machinery. Until 
this is completed and in 
running order we wilil 
not be able to fill orders 
as promptly as we would 
wish . ° . 


Every order will be 
taken up in order 
of date. 
Write for further 
particulars. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 




















Rollingg 
Partitions 


For dividing church and school |} 
tight, ade 3 Sound - pr: ais- ff 
—_, ade also with blacks | 

S marvelous 

pone romag easily operated, ae. 
very durable, Used in nearly i) 
000 buildings, Ill, Pamphlet iF 

ree ifyou mention this papers. Raa 
JAS, GODFREY WILSON, 

5 West 29th St., New York, 
All kinds of Venetian Blinds. 
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Bteel Alloy Gore and Schoo! 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL Fir o 


MENEELY & CO. fitvii: 
Watervilet, West Troy, N: ¥. Only Highest Grade 
ay aera PEALS, CHUREH BELLS, &c. 

Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1626. 








CHURO PEALS AND 
OF LAKE 

EAST NEY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE B. W. VANDUEEN 00., Cincinnati. 
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The Individual and Offerings 
for Missions 
BY REV. L. F. BUELL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


It is much more difficult to find a working 
plan to increase gifts for missions than to 
find reason for the need of retrenchment. 
Enthusiasm differs from enduring interest. 
Yard engines are a necessity, but the engine 
ready for the long, strong pull up grade is the 
one that “gets there.” 

Each organization in the church is espe- 
cially interested in its own work. The young 
people and the women hold their meetings 
and do their work without considering the 
chureh life as-a whole. Men are left out of 
all plans for missionary work and offerings. 
“Parlor meetings,” where missionary infor- 
mation is given and plans and offerings are 
made, are held at a time when men cannot 
attend, and the church prayer meeting suffers 
the loss of vital material, or hears it after it 
has lost its freshness. Why is each organiza- 
tion more anxious for credit for itself than to 
advance God’s work in the world? We must 
have a care lest we develop the selfishness 
which puts the different organizations of the 
church before the church itself and the great 
work which the church has todo. We have 
spasms of giving rather than a healthy growth 
in benevolence. Retrenchment is the re- 
action that follows. oe 

The pastor is the spiritual leader. If he is 
not interested in missions, how can we expect 
the church to be interested? The church will 
follow a leader it trusts wherever he leads. 
Perhaps one who has led a church receiving 
$600 home missionary aid and giving only $30 
to missions in its first year, to self-support in 
its fourth year, and to $547 given to the dif- 
ferent boards of the denomination in the fifth 
year, may have the right to speak a word as to 
methods. This interest in missions is in its 
infancy in his parish, but the plan is increas- 
ing in results so rapidly that it is deemed 
worth passiog on. 

Given a pastor interested in the work of 
Christ, who believes that the gospel is to be 
preached to every creature, and that the 
church is the agent for giving the message to 
the world, and these results will follow: 

1. He will not be afraid to introduce to his 
people representatives of the benevolent work 
of the denomination ; he will teach that these 








GAS AND TROUBLE. 
Comes From White Bread. 


While it is true that we build np the body 
from food, it is also true that different kinds 
of food have different effects on the body and 
produce different results. 

_ For instanee, it is absolutely impossible to 
live on white bread alone, for it contains 
almost nothing but starch, and an excess of 
white bread gee gr gas and trouble in the 
intestines, while, at the same time, the other 
elements required by the body for building up 
brain and nerve centers, as well as muscular 
tissue, have been left out of the white bread, 
and we see from experience the one af me to 
live on white b: alone gradually failing in 
mental and nervous power as well as loss in 
muscle, ae 

Such a diet could not be kept up long with- 
out fatal results. A lady in Jacksonville, Fla. 
was ortogeee by an accident two ged ago. 
Being without the power of exercise, an old 
stomach trouble that was hers for years be- 
came worse, and it was a serious question re- 
garding food that she could digest. 

A ape put her on Grape-Nuts Break- 
fast Food with some remarkable results. She 
says now that, not only is she able to do a big 
day’s work, of the stren of her 
brain and nerves, but that she finally 
thrown away her crutches because the 
muscles of her limbs have gradually grown 
stronger since she began the use of Grape- 
Nuts, and now she is practically well and can 

0 about without trouble, not withstanding the 

act that it was said she would never be able 
to walk again. So much for eating the right 
kind of food instead of remaining an invalid 
and a cripple because of the lack of knowledge 
of the kind of food to use to bring one back 
health. Name given on application to Postum 

Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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societies are the instruments of the church; 
the work is theirs, and the secretaries and 
missionaries are their agents. Itis a personal 
matter. The church is a business concern for 
spreading the gospel. The work of our 
societies is our own work. It is an easy 
matter to rouse enthusiasm for some special 
work. Not all good “causes” are good for 
us to support to the exclusion or the cutting 
down of our own work. 

2. A pastor interested in missions will not be 
afraid to ask offerings for them. Ways of 
presenting the subject differ. Our own work 
is not a beggar. It is a privilege for which 
we are responsible, and the offering provides 
an opportunity to meet our responsibility. 
People may or may not improve the opportu- 
nity, according as their purses and consciences 
agree. 

3. There must be a plan for offerings. It 
will never do to let people support their own 
work with an offering made because they are 
ashamed to have others see that they let the 
plate pass and give nothing. This plaa goes 
down to the principle of giving. It combines 
enthusiasm with effort. It does not allow lag- 
ging zeal, nor spurts followed byreaction. It 
gets at the individual. The world is not 
saved by wholesale. Members are taken into 
the church one by one, and they must give 
one by one. 

Here is our plan. Missionary envelopes, 
printed in different ink from the regular en- 
velopes, with an object specified for each 
month, are so distributed through the pack 
of envelopes for regular church support as 
to appear at the proper time each month. 
Each giver to the church has his missionary 
opportunity in these envelopes. On the third 
Sunday in each month theoffering is received, 
the plate being passed especially for these 
envelopes and a cash offering. There is this 
advantage—a great one: if the one holding 
the envelope is not there when the offering is 
taken, it can be placed upon the plate at any 
time, and will count for the object specified 
for that month, as the money is not sent at 
once. Missionary envelopes are ever present 
to prick the conscience till they are used. 

4. Again, I have found that one will give 
more and with better spirit, appealed to as an 
individual, if a record is kept of the offerings. 
These missionary envelopes are numbered to 
correspond with those used for church sup- 
port, and the treasurer of beneficence keeps 
the record, faithfully, for each month, and 
for each individual. We find that it is one 
thing to give hit or miss, and another to give 
as individuals, knowing that every cent is 
recorded against our names. Men have told 
me that they never realized how little they 
gave and how little they understood for what 


it went, till this system came into use. It 


develops the principle and it develops the in- 
dividual. It means work, but we get out of 
this, as out of all else, in proportion to what 
we are willing to put into it. 





Central New York 


Its Congregational Club met last in Plym- 
outh Church, Syracuse. Dr. W. E. Griffis 
presided and was re-elected president. The 
address of the evening was made by Dr. N. 
McGee Waters. Rev. C. B. Moody followed 
with his impressions of Central New York 
churches and made a strong appeal for the 
denominational newspapers. : 

Rev. T. Eaton Clapp, D. D., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Syracuse dis- 
trict of the Anti-Saloon League. Many Syra- 
cuse pulpits were filled by speakers for the 
league Dee. 8. ° 

Prof. H. C. King of Oberlin has given 
several addresses on Christian character at 
Syracuse University. They were followed by 
personal conferences and made a deep impres- 
sion on the students. From Syracuse he goes 
to Columbia and thence to Cornell for similar 
work. . E. N. P. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a dru 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases an 
ee always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics, 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that: possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them. They cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 








Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a lune. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 10 A. M. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., of Cambridge, 
will lecture in Association Hall Boylston and Berkeley 
Streets, Monday evening, Dec. 30, at 8 o’clock. Subject, 
“The Gospel of St. John.” Admission 25 cents. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend d 


ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Wanted, a position by a young lady either as private 
tutoress to a young girl or a companion for a lady (either 
old or young). Has had some experience in tutoring in 
Greek, Latin and German. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Cheerfull, Box 41, Norwa'k, Ct. 


A young woman of refinement, good penman, ex- 
perienced in es ped and pene iting, and under- 
standing bookkeeping would take work at home, or 
position in office, or private secretary’s work. Bes 
references. Address P. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass 


An Organist and choir director of experience and 
ability, who is a professional musician, desires a position 
where he can assume entire charge of the musical inter- 
ests of a church—choir, Sunday school, prayer meeting, 
young peemte’s societies, ete. He has had unusua 
success in developing and maintaining a chorus of young 
people of the average vocal ability. Correspondence 
solicited with music committees who require a high 
grade of faithful work and are willing to pay a os 

rice for the same. Address “Director,” care H. D. 
obins, 99 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 5-11. That Which Comes First. 
Matt. 6: 33; Gen. 12: 7,8; Matt. 8: 22. 

Christianity as a hobby or, if that word 
carries a little odium, Christianity as a spe- 
cialty—that is the thought which we are to 
grasp at the opening of the year. Christianity, 
not as an incident or an addendum of life, 
not a thin veneer, but the pervasive, dominant 
note of all our thinking and all our living. 
What his discoveries are to Marconi and his 
art is to the violinist Kubelik, one’s religion 
should be to the religious man. It should 
have the same interest, the same charm, the 
same commanding power. We have said this 
before to ourselves and to others, but let us 
say it again with hands clenched for the 
struggle of another year, with more iron in 
our purposes than ever before. If religion is 
anything to us, itshould be everything. What 
a year of grace this would be if we should 
give it the right of way, if we should summon 
it out of some bypath of our thought and 
feeling into the highway of daily action! 





If there is to be this incentive of our re- 
ligious life the coming year, we must bring it 
into contact with at least two great sources of 
power. The firstis the Bible. Noman ever got 
very far in the religious way who did not make 
frequent use of the Scriptures, and we are 
bound, because of all the light which modern 
learning throws upon them, not to put them 
one side or classify them with ordinary books 
as though criticism had lessened their worth. 
It has done nothing of the sort. It has made 
it more imperative upon us, because it has 
opened up their meaning to us, to feed upon 
the truth which the Bible and the Bible alone 
offers us. Plan then for more careful and 
systematic study of the Bible. If you feel 
yourself drifting and growing cold, betake 
yourself to the Scriptures, or, wha‘ is better, 


avoid the times when faith ebbs through daily 


feasting upon the Word. 





We must bring our lives close to the church 
of Christ if we are to make a specialty of re- | 


ligion this coming year, for despite all its 
defects its represents a divine force without 
whose aid our lives will be so much the poorer. 
Its traditions, its associations, its sacraments, 
its witness to the unseen, its means of graces 
its opportunities for service. All these may 
be laid under tribute to enrich our Christian 
lives. Give the church as good a chance this 
year as your club or your social circle. Let 
Christ’s injunction to make the things of the 
kingdom first apply to the claims of the 
church upon you. 





Relying upon the help which the Bible and 
the church give, we may venture forth into 
the field of action day by day. It is here that 
Christianity must not be second to any other 
interest, and what an exhaustless and inspir- 
ing field itis! All our pulses should thrill at 
the thought that this coming year we may 
master, as never before, the fine art of being 
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a Christian. We may make it plain to those 
around us that we are actuated first of all by 
Christian motives and Christian standards. 
Instead of asking about an action, Will it 
pay ? Is ita popular thing to do? Will it yield 
us happiness? we shall ask as our first and 
great test, Is it Christian? 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 29-Jan. 4. 1902. Stepping Stones 
for the Future. Ps. 116: 1-14; Luke 7: 36- 
50; Phil. 3: 1-16. 

What we have felt, learned or done during this 


year. 
e (See prayer meeting editorial page 1035.] 





Home Missionary Fund 


Mrs. A. W. Tufts, Boston........ ... seseeeee $10.50 
A Friend, Andover, Mass.. A S| 
CA A. Sheldon, New Haven, 1, Na R Reis ged 2.00 





Meetings and Events to Come 


UNION MATERNAL Agora rigs Sees moses: 





Earning 
Pin-Money 


One woman made $1485 
last year doing easy work 
for THe Laoptes’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eventne Post. She 
did not have to work nearly 
so hard as some women do 
to earn half that. 

There is no chance about 
it. You are sure of what 
you earn; and you can get 
a money prize besides. 

















Park St. Ch. vestry, Dec. 
B. Forbash of Wininrop Ch., Charlestown, will give The Curtis 
an ress on Boys. pein oii 
KANSAS CITY, MO., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. €. A Publishing Company 
Parlors, Dec. 30. Book Review, Sunpeon' s The Fact Philadelphia 
of Christ; speaker. Rev. G. E. Crossland. 
Who. wrote aoe0 fos. 


The 


wise woman who 


MacBETH? 


got into some lamp 


trouble or other. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and éheir Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 











Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


—— Funeral = 
—— Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 
2326°& 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... .- 
. » Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 























Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chavet and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 























National Prize at Paris 


Quina 


[ AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant " iy Pye po rae and | 
th in all cases of Stom ibles. 
“a ‘a and Poorness of the Blood. 


22 rue brouot 
PARIS 

WS KE. Fougera & Co. 

a Per N.Y CU 






















7 IODIDE OF IRON 


POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
STITUTIONAL WEAKNESS” 


ROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless pean 
e wh uaedoasaesce tte al Agts. for U.S. gy 


i for AN ene 





HOOPING- -COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 








The celebrated and effectual English “ure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWAKD & SuN 
meen Victoria St.. London England. Whole-a'e of 
. Fougera & Co » 30 North illiam st., N.Y. 














.. Begil.. 


An Up-to-the-Century 





in the home 


The New Year 


Religious Newspaper 





as you should 


The Best Gift for 1902 





With 
‘This Paper 


USE THESE BLANKS FOR 
YOUR FRIENDS 
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“SOBL ‘T 


‘UDe NUR aUDU Mau sry) The 


0} «ado anoli puay Congre- 
‘00°ES AsojaUVI J yationalist, 
2U0jS0g Boston: 
sqnuon ob T inelose $2.00, 
-a4BU0,) Send your paper to 


this new name until Jan. 
1, 1903. 
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Rhode Island . 
(Continued from page 1053.) 


This year the society meets weekly for a brief 
period of concerted worship. Then three 
sections go into separate rooms for half an 
hour’s inductive study. Mrs. McClelland 
leads one section, using Emma J. C. Park’s 
text-book on Earliest Missions in All Lands. 
Prin. G. H. Bryant of the Townsend School 
leads another, with Carpenter’s Palestine in 
the Time of Jesus as a hand-book. Dr. Mc- 
Clelland has the third section, and with the 
New Testament for a text-book conducts a 
study of Christian principles and Biblical 
theology. Individual research is urged. A 
three months’ course is laid out for each sec- 
tion, when they change to another. The work 
awakens much enthusiasm. Mrs. McClelland 
is planning a consolidation of the woman’s 
work in the church, after the way of the 
Woman’s Association of Eliot Church, New- 
ton, Mass. 

Globe Church at Woonsocket, on the north- 
ern border of our Plantations, has a weekly 
study class in early New England history, 
under the guidance of Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Alvord. The presence of several descendants 
of the Mayflower Pilgrims adds zest to the 
work. Mrs. Alvord superintends the Junior 
C. E. meetings, and is aided by several young 
ladies. A half-hour of worship is followed one 
week by temperance instruction, another by 
a missionary lesson. Mrs. Alvord has been 
lecturing before the church on her summer 
tramp in England, and has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Y. M. 
C. A., in the starting of which the city is 
deeply interested. The pastor has been 
preaching a series of sermons on Biblical 
interpretation. After a year’s provisional 
trial of individual communion cups, not a 
single voice advocated return to the former 
way. 


The State at Large 


The Swedish churches all over the state 
are in good condition. The congregation at 
Woonsocket, in connection with the Globe 
Church, finds it difficult to arrange for con- 
stant preaching in that language. Rev. E. O. 
Hedberg of Provide. ce :ecen'ly celebrated 
the completion of five years’ work during 
which 18t member; hve been received, mainly 








QUAINT PHILOSOPHY 
In An Advertisement. 


When a man acts as he believes the Infinite 
within him would have him act, he draws 
power to himself from unseen sources; that 
power may be shown in many ways. 

s work smoother, plans carry out, 
people n to say, “lucky”; “he’s a win- 
ner”; “everything he touches succeeds,” etc. | 

Ever try it? If you ever do, you will agree | 
that it is the greatest proposition on earth. 

There is a marvelous potency behind the | 
man who acts in a simple, straightforward | 
way, as near as he knows, in accordance with | 
the promptings of that invisible Deity within. 

This should teach him that great and hon- 
orable work is ahead; man at once the tool 
anda of the master workman. 

The tool must not be dulled and ruined by 
bad food, tobacco, whiskey, coffee, etc. You 
— including coffee among “bad habits.” 

one of these habits are habits unless 
weaken or lessen the clean-cut power 
of the individual. If they do, quit them. If 
food and drink are not well selected, change. 
Put 'your machine in clean, first-class shape. 
It is the purpose of this article to suggest a 
way to keep the body well so it can carry out 
the behest of the mind. 

A sure and safe start in the right direction 
is to adopt Grape-Nuts Food for every morn- 
ing’s breakfast. It is delicious, pre-digested, 
highly nourishing, and will put one far along 
toward doing his best in life’s work. ; 

Follow this with abandonment of coffee, if 
it does not agree with you, and take in place 
of it Postum Cereal Food Coffee, for its re- 
generating and vitalizing nourishment. 

With a wise selection of food and drink, man 
can quickly place himself in shape where the 
marvelous Directing Power will use him for 








some good and worthy purpose. 
Sense, just plain, c mmon sense. 


by conversion. The conference of Swedish 
Churches in New England and the Middle 
States will meet next summer in Providence 
for a week’s session. 

The Ministers’ Meetings are growing in in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Strong papers and 
discussions are the rule, with cordial frater- 
nal spirit. 

The winter festival and ladies’ night of the 
Providence Congregational Club had an at- 
tendance of considerably over 300, Dr. F. A. 
Noble’s address upon American Democracy 
arousing slumbering patriotism. 

Resolutions concerning the recent death of 
Dr. Kinsley Twining, founder of the club 
when pastor of Union Church, were adopted. 
They record his earnest and abundant activ- 
ity while in the pastorate, his Jater service in 
literary lines and his abiding influence, as 
seen in the harmony and prosperity of the 
churches which knewhim. 

The committee on church federation re- 
cently reported to the Union Ministers’ Meet- 
ing that a plan for the thorough religious can- 
vass of the city had been arranged, at a prob- 
able expense of $2,000, which the committee 
saw means to secure; that the canvass will 
soon be undertaken and the facts placed be- 
fore the churches for their local work of fol- 
lowing up all cases committed to their care. 

There is a deep and spreading desire among 
the pastors of the state for a spirit of conse- 
cration and of power to take possession of 
them. In an impressive address by Dr. Nut- 
ting before the union meeting at its last 
session this hunger for the signs of God’s 
moving presence was manifest. 


POLITICAL 


The recent rushing of a police commission 
bill for Providence through both houses of 
the state legislature occasioned vigorous pro- 
test from some partisan and all non-partisan 
voters as a direct attack by the dominant 
state political party against home rule for 
the city. Some say that the election of Mr. 
Granger, not a Republican, as mayor by a 
popular ballot occasioned the cry of moral 
reform on the part of the party managers. 
Whatever has been back of the plan, the new 
city police commission has been showing com- 
mendable care in erforeing the liquor laws 
and in granting saloon licenses. Providence 
has had as little side door business on Sunday 
for the last two weeks as it has known for 


| years. Certainly the moral factor was as 


large a feature as the question of street rail 
way transfers in the choice of Mr. Granger by 
the papular vote. All are rejoicing in the 
prospect of law enforcement, by whomsoever 
carried out, though the police commission bill 
further curtails the already limited powers of 
city mayoralty. 
EDUCATIONAL 


Brown University, seeking in all ways to 
be of vital use to the community, recently 
arranged an open course of weekly lectures 
by its professors. The list included these 
topics, treated by specialists in the various 
departments: Tammany Hall; John Brown 
of Osawatomie; The Influence of Science on 
Modern English Poetry ; Frederick Nietzsche, 
a Study in the Ethics of Might; Industrial 


Changes in the United States Since 1890; 


World Politics. 





Nevember Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 








1900 1901 

Donations, $26,852.22 $53,827.22* 
Legacies, 6,380.86 8,005.54 
$33,233.08 $61,832 76 

3 mos. 1900 3 mos. 1901 

Donations, #82 623.15 $116,271.10* 
Legacies, 18,875.69 10,651.40 
#101,498 84 $126,922.50 


* Not including receipts for debt. 

The debt of the Board Sept. 1, 1901, was $102,- 
341.38. Receipts not included in the above state- 
ment for the debt in November are $8,387.50; and 
for three months, $33,553.99. 

















THE RIGHT THING 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 


For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given sepa- 
rately and only very recently aningenious 
chemist succeeded in combining them, 
together with other antiseptics, into a 
pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and 
throat catarrh and in catarrh of the 
stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is 
care of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: 
“When I run up against anything that is 
good I like to tell people of it. I have 
been troubled with catarrh more or less 
for some time. Last winter more than 
ever. Tried several so-called cures, but 
did not get any benvfitfromthem. About 
six weeks ago ! bc aught a 50 cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wenders for me 





and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, 
West 9th Street, New York city, writes: 
“IT have commenced using Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and already they have given 
me better results than any catarrh cure I 
have ever tried.” . 

A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that little chil- 
dren take them with benefit as they con- 
tain no opiate, cocaine or any poisonous 


— 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets at 50 cents for full size package 
and ga | are probably the safest and 
jem reliable cure for any form of ca- 
arrh. 








CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t tail to use CRESOLENE 
@efor the distressing and often 
- fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 

















IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, I[¥ CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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our customers will be eager to take quickly all we have to offer. 


Sale begins ai 8.30 A.M. 
THURSDAY, December 26, 1901 








Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston 


SPECIALLY IMPORTANT OFFERINGS 


Garments, Suits, Waists, Table Linens, Sheets, Pillow Cases, 
Towels, Blankets, Quilts, Silks, Dress Goods, 
Cotton Underwear: and Curtains 


R. H. STEARNS @ CO. 
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peculiar to itself. The 

traveler finds here — 
hospitality, the cheerful way o 
looking Soles liberal accom- 
modations, and comfort in gen- 
era. THE CHAMBERLIN 
NOW OPEN. 
Patrons have 





l always the same. It is 
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George . 
WA, Heeler 
Resident 
Manager 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VA. 



































A Great Commentary 


at about 


3 Former Price 


The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, formerly in forty- 
nine volumes at a list price of $73.50; now in twenty- 
five volumes. trom the same plates, $25.00 net. Single 
volumes, $1.50 net, each being equivalent to t2vo volumes 
in the old edition. 


This is a very valuable commentary, covering the) entire 
Bible, and discussing its subject matter in the light, of modern 
scholarship. 

It differs widely from the old-fashioned commentary, the 
treatment being broader and less technical, and with the lead- 
ing thought or practical teaching prominently brought out, 
relatively little space being devoted to minute textual criticism. 

A glance at the names of the writers in this series is evi- 
cence of the scholarship and literary value of this great work. 
The list includes ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Marous Dops, 
W. G, BLAIKIE, GroRGE ADAM Smita, R. F. Horton, James 
Denney, W. F. Aprnry, Archdeacon F. W. FArRAR,)W. MIt- 
LIGAN, afd others equally well known for their devout, scholar- 
ship, the entire series being edited by Dr. W. R. Nrooun. 

The edition we now offer is well printed, on good paper, 
Jrom the same plates as the original edition, bound in wine- 
eslored cloth, with gilt title, and the set boxed for safe ship- 
ment, The set can be sent either from Boston, New York, or 
Chicago, as may be most expeditious and economical. Volumes 
of the old edition taken in 

The. Expositor’s Bible is controlled by us for the Congre- 
gational trade. On installments if desired. 


$3.00 down; $2.00 a month for 12 months. 





The Pilgrini Press Chicago 
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8th Annual Clearance Sale 


The size of our store is entirely inadequate to the size of the 
business we are doing, SO we cannot have frequent “« Mark Down 
Sales.” Two each year, and those Short and Sharp, are all for which 
we can spare room. Therefore we must make the prices so low that 


























